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Stray Leaves from the Note Book of a Labor Agitator 


By Eugene VY. Debs 


Presidential Candidate of the Socialist Party 


WENTY-NINE years ago on February 27th 
last | first joined a labor union. On that 
day my name was enrolled as a member of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and the very hour of my initiation 1 be- 
came an agitator. It seemed to be the very 
thing | had been looking for—and I was 
ready for it. The whole current of my life 

was changed that day. I have a distinct recollection of the 

initiation and can still see the faces of the twenty-one “tal- 
low-pots” who made up the group of charter members, 
nearly all of whom, in the mutations of railroad life, have 
since gone over the range. A new purpose entered my life, 

a fresh force impelled me as I repeated the obligation to 

serve the “brotherhood,” and I left that meeting with a to- 

tally different and far loftier ambition than I had ever 
known before. 

I had served my apprenticeship in the railroad shops and 
being the only “cub” at the time, knew what it was to have 
a dozen bosses at once and all the grievances I could carry 
without spilling. 

Later, as a locomtive fireman, I learned something of the 
hardships of the rail in snow, sleet and hail, of the ceaseless 
danger that lurks along the iron highway, the uncertainty of 
employment, scant wages and altogether trying lot of the 
workingman, so that from my very boyhood I was made to 
feel the wrongs of labor, and trom the consciousness of these 
there also sprang the conviction that one day they would all 
be righted. 

On the day I became a member of the union I was also 
elected one of its-officers and for twenty-two years without 
a break,official position in some capacity claimed my service. 

It was during this time that I organized the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Brakemen, now the Brotherhood of Railroad 
‘Trainmen, and helped to organize the Switchmen’s Mutual 
Aid Association and a number of other organizations. The 
American Railway Union was the best of them all. It united 
all the workers in the service. That is why the railroad cor- 
porations declared it to be the worst of all. 

For two years after the Pullman strike I was shadowed 
by railroad detectives, East, West, North and South. The 
companies were determined to break up the union. We tried 
organizing in secret. It would not work. The spy could 
not be kept out. At Providence, R. I., I organized at mid- 
night in my bedroom at the hotel. The men had come from 
different directions, one at a time. The next morning they 
all were called into the office, paid off and discharged. At 
New Decatur, Ala., we had 111 members obligated in secret, 
one at atime. A member so admitted was not supposed to 
know who else belonged. One morning eighteen of the more 
prominent of these were summoned to the office. The roll 
of the one hundred and eleven offenders was read off to 


them. Tor the first time they knew who their fellow-mem- 
bers were. The officials had ferreted out the information 
and gave it to them from the company records. The eighteen 
leaders were discharged outright. The remaining eighty- 
eight were ordered to produce their final withdrawal cards 
from the American Railway Union within ten days. Hun- 
dreds of similar instances might be cited. 

The railroad managers of the whole country were up in 
arms to annihilate the organization. From Maine to Ari- 
zona, from Florida to British Columbia their bloodhounds 
were sniffing for the scent. At Williams, Arizona, two of 
them who had followed me from Albuquerque attempted to 
break into my room and in trying to force the door the bolt 
was sprung so the door could not be opened and I had to 
arouse the hotel attendants by a succession of yells, one 
of whom climbed over the transom armed with a screw- 
driver and removed the lock and bolt so as to release me in 
time to catch the four o’clock morning train for The Nee- 
dles. The landlady was up and all was excitement. She 
knew the detectives and despised them. Her parting words 
were: “Watch out for the scoundrels or they’ll get you yet.” 
When the train pulled in I got aboard. So did the sleuths. 
One of them, the smaller of the two, who, as I observed, 
had a game leg, was quite friendly and offered me an “eye- 
opener” from a quart bottle. The other who was tall and 
had but one eye and the most murderous countenance I ever 
saw, which he kept shaded with the brim of an enormous 
slouch hat, had nothing to say. At The Needles an incident 
occurred which will make another story. 

The railroad managers had a mortal dread of the A. R. 
U. They feared its very ghost. As the train stopped at 
Las Vegas on the return trip the editor of one of the papers 
got aboard for an interview. He imparted some quiet in- 
formation he had obtained. Said he, “The wires here have 
been busy with your name. Not an employee will dare to 
come near you. The officials have prepared for any possible 
emergency. The fact is they are quite alarmed. They fear 
they may have it all over again and even your shadow pass- 
ing over the line would scare them.” 

There was not the least bit of danger. The A. R. U. was 
riddled with bullets and breathing its last as a railroad 
union. : 

The railroads were determined to stamp it out and for- 
ever. 

It was a dastardly conspiracy against vested interests! 

Its chief object was, not to bury the dead, but to unite 
and emancipate the living. 

But instead of stamping it out they stamped it into the 
living labor movement. 

The American Railway Union became the Social De- 
mocracy. 

Thanks to the railroad companies for driving the union 
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Woodstock Jail, where Debs was imprisoned 


into politics, working class politics! Most of this power is 
still latent, but the start has been made and the rest are 
bound to come. % 


A little less than two years ago at Trinidad, Colo., I was 
the guest of the railroad boys. I slept at their boarding 
house, ate at their table and was once more one of them. 
Two of them were known for their Damon and Pythias 
friendship. This is the story briefly told: 

Jack had been a local leader in the A. R. U. strike and 
when it was over was blacklisted and hunted with relent- 
less fury. One night, far from his former home, ragged, 
half-starved and shivering with cold he sat crouched in the 
corner of a box-car loaded with machinery and rattling over 
the rough joints of a western road. Along toward morning 
he discovered that he was not the sole occupant of the 
coach. His private car had “evidently been invaded during 
the night. He hailed the intruder. 

“Hello, there!” 

“Hello, back at you!” 

The cut and fashion of their clothes and the general 
style of their outward appearance were near enough alike 
to mark them as twins. 

“How’re you fixed?” 

“Not a sou.” 

“Same here.” 

“Shake.” 

Both were traveling under assumed names and both had 
good cause to be suspicious. 

But after awhile their mutual misery dissolved the re- 
straint. They warmed to each other, and they needed to, 
for they had hunger of the heart as well as the body. 

“So you're an old railroad man, eh?” 

“That’s right!” 

“Anything to show for it?” 

“Only this, partner, but hobo though I be, I wouldn’t 
take a farm for it.” 

Saying this, Jack’s companion reached in among his rags 
and pulled out a traveling card of the A. R. U. that looked 
as far gone as its owner. 

The two tramps embraced and vowed their mutual fidel- 
ity as the train reached its destination. 

Then followed weeks of tramping, privation and hunger 
pangs. The two became one, sleeping in the same straw- 
stack at night, covered by the same rags as they plodded 
wearily along, and sharing the sarhe “handout” along the 
highway. 


COMRADE 


Finally Jack, through the influence of an old friend, 
struck a job. The “pie-card” he bought, his first invest- 
ment, was for both. When pay-day came every cent was 
shared. Jack and his friend once more had decent clothes 
and with Jack’s influence his partner soon had a job. 

From that day these tramps have been as brothers. Their 
attachment for each other is beautiful, almost pathetic. The 
love they bear each other is holy love born of bruised and 
bleeding hearts crushed beneath the iron hoof of despotic 
power. 

And thus are they who suffer for righteousness re- 
warded! 

What Rockefeller has wealth enough to buy such a royal 
possession as the priceless heritage of these two tramps? 

* * * 

Not long ago I stopped at Salamanca, N. Y., the first 
time in twenty-six years. My first visit was not for my 
health. I was put off there and it was two days before I 
managed to get out of town in the caboose of a freight-train. 
I had the same experience several times before finally reach- 
ing Port Jervis, the Mecca of my pilgrimage, where Joshua 
Leach, the grand master of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, then had his headquarters. 

My late visit was different. I was escorted to the opera 
house with the trades unions and many others in the cheer- 
ing procession while the band was playing “There'll be a 
hot time in the old town to-night.” 

My impression of Salamanca was altogether more favor- 
able than that I received some five and twenty years ago 
when I started out in callow youth without scrip in my 
purse to save the world. 

* * * 

For just one night I was General Manager of a great 
railroad, though I never received any salary for the service 
I rendered in that capacity. 

The strike on the Great Northern, extending from St. 
Paul to the coast, was settled on the evening of May ist, 
1894. It was a complete victory for the A. R. U. 

President James J. Hill and I had shaken hands and de- 
clared the hatchet buried. He said he was glad it was over 
and assured me that he had no feeling of resentment. As 
we stood chatting in his office he said: “By the way, Debs, 
you'll have to be my General Manager to-night, for the men 
won’t go to work except upon your orders.” I said: “All 
right, sir, I’ll guarantee that by morning the trains will all 
be running on scedule time.” He seemed to be nettled and I 
did not blame him when he said: “How about my wages? 
I too am an employee of the Great Northern Railway. And 
since everybody gets a raise, where do I come in?” He 
laughed heartily when I answered: ‘Join the American 
Railway Union and we'll see that you get a square deal.” 

And then I assumed the duties of General Manager. The 
men all along the line were extremely suspicious. They had 
been betrayed before and were taking no chances. The 
chief operator sat at the keys while I dictated the orders. 
The messages were soon speeding over the wires. At some 
places there was no trouble. At others there was no little 
trouble to convince the men that there was no trickery 
about it and that the orders bearing my signature were 
genuine. 

At last we had every point on the line started except 
one and the answer from there was: “The whole town is 
drunk and celebrating. Will be ready for duty in the morn- 
ing.” Nor did they cease celebrating until daylight and 
then all hands reported for duty. 

When I left the Great Northern headquarters all the 
trains were moving, the shops, yards and offices were throb- 
bing with activity and everybody was happy. 

My service as General Manager of the Great Northern 
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was entirely satisfactory to President Hill, as he assured mc 
when I left there, but I never applied for membership in the 
General Managers’ Association. 

7K * * 

It was not long after this before President Hidl and our 
own members wired me as to my interpretation of certain 
clauses of the agreement. It was evident that trouble was 
brewing again. I went to St. Paul on the first train. Our 
committee was promptly convened, but Mr. Hill could not 
be found. No one knew where he was. It struck me that 
delay was dangerous and that prompt acticn was necessary. 
We at once summoned Chas. A. Pillsbury, the millionare 
miller, since deceased, and a personal friend of Mr. Hill who 
had taken an active interest in the previous strike and set- 
tlement. Mr. Pillsbury and some of his associates came to 
the hall. 

Mr. Pillsbury said if the agreemnt had been violated he 
did not know it. He did not know where Mr. Hill was and 
suggested that we would better wait patiently until he re- 
turned. He hoped we would not be rash and that there 
would be no trouble. When he took his seat I got up. ‘Mr. 
Pillsbury,” said I, “if Mr. Hill is not here, or if there is not 
some one here to act for him within thirty minutes, we will 
tie up the Great Northern from end to end.” The hall rang 
with applause. Within fifteen minutes Mr. Hill was in the 
hall, we went into.a back room and in about thirty minutes 
more everything was adjusted and for the second time the 
victory of the A. R. U. was complete 

* * 


+ 


In the fall of 1896 I addressed a great political gathering 
at Duluth, Minn. The trades union banners were for the 
first time in a political procession. It was a red letter day. 
The crowd was immense. No hall was large enough and as 
it was too chilly for out-doors, arrangements were made to 
hold the meeting in the old street-car stables. The roof 
was low, but there was ample room and this was what we 
needed. Just after I got started some man interrupted. Not 
understanding what he said I paused and asked him to re- 
peat his remark. “I said you're allright,’ he exclaimed. 
Within a few feet-of him towered a fellow who seemed sev- 
en feet tall. His eyes blazed daggers at the first party as 
he growled, “By G-d, you’d better.” The crowd cheered 


and there was no further interruption that night. 
* st oi 


Debs and otherjleaders of the great Railway Strike 
on squad drill 


An introduction I once received is good for a hearty 
laugh every time I recall the incident. There was intense 
prejudice against me and the young man who had been se- 
lected to introduce me to the audience concluded he would 
try to disarm it. The house was jammed. This was his 
first experience. He got along quite well till he forgot his 
lines. And then he closed somewhat abruptly after this 
fashion: “Mr. Debs is hated by some people because he has 
been in strikes. This is not right. It is the'law of nature to 
defend yourself. Only a coward will refuse to stand up for 
his rights. Why, even a dog will growl if you try to de- 
prive him of the bone he is gnawing, a cat will scratch in 
self-defence, a bee will sting to protect itself, a goat will 
butt if you get in his way, while you all know what a jack- 
ass will do if you monkey with him. Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is Mr. Debs who will now address you.” 

He brought down the house and was immensely pleased 
with his first effort on the public platform. 


“THE LITTLE, CHEAP HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS” 


By Helen Cary Chadwick 


The little, cheap hotse in the suburbs 
Has a story of its own — 

A story that baffles the teller, 
In a tongue that is yet unknown. 


For only the angels have knowledge 
To dip their pens in its flow, 

And only a god has the courage 
To tell of its joy and its woe. 


Come, painter! paint us a picture — 
The huddled mass of lines, 

The dull, eye-sickening colors 
Of homes where the pent soul pines. 


Where the blank street pierces its tunnel, 
Or winds like a clammy snake — 
Where only the weed and the briar 
Show that nature is still awake. 


Or, if set-far out in the country, 
Where poverty wrestles with pride, 
The bloom of the sunflower pities, 
The bleeding-heart droops beside; 


The voice of the ages crying 
Of liberty or death! 


The lilac ‘looks in at the window 
And beats on the little pane, And 
With hints of a life that is thriving, 
And glimmers of Love’s domain. 


From the cities’ network of car-tracks 
The train glides out on the race, — 
Here the starveling homes of hundreds 

Stare mankind in the face. 


Near to the clanking workshop, 
Or factory rotting with toil, — 

Who would buy these pictures painted? 
Who would study the prey of spoil?- 


The heads of these homes know no message 
That springs from the dew of the dawn; 
No rose-breath thrills them in summer, 
No swell of a velvet lawn 


Recalls the green, of the sea-cr2ast, 
The whirl of the midnight dance, — 
Snatches of Memory’s music 
That flash o’er the soul’s expanse; 


But they plod to work in the morning 

weary return at night, 

The front of a grim to-morrow 
Blotting the hearthstone’s light; 


And whose is the blame or the burden? 
Whose is the task to care 

shat the souls of brothers are sodden, 
Dying for sun and air? 


But a hope is struggling and leaping 
In bondmen waked to strife, 

A hope prophetic and cosmic, 
The birth of a nobler life: 


And when, by the evening fire, 
Or down the pleasant street, 
Or at concert or ball or feasting 

The children of fortune meet, 


The man-brute hears in the distance 
A voice of triumph and pain — 

The voice of the ages speaking; 
And he catches its refrain. 


He listens, and gropes for its meaning — ] 
Listens with bated breath. 
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The Chicago Convention of the Socialist Party 


DMIRABLE! is the one exultant word resounding 
in the Socialist press throughcut the length and 
breadth of the country regarding the National 
Convention of the Socialist Party, which was 
held in the Windy City during the first week of 
the month of May. A. M. Simons, editor of the 
“International Socialist Review,” strikes the 
right keynote when he says in the “Appeal to 
Reason” that no one who was present at the 
cczvention “will deny that it was the most 1m- 

portant convention of Socialists ever held in America.” All the Social- 

ist editors are unanimous on this point, although they do not all agree 
upon every detail of the work of the convention. “In a number of 
senses it marked a turning point in the history of Socialism in the 

United States”—continues A. M. Simons in the article already quoted 

from. “It was the beginning of constructive work. Its actions were 


indicative at every point of the fact that the time of preparation was. 


past and the time of accomplishment at hand.” 

“Tt was an epoch making, truly representative, hard working con- 
vention”—is also the opinion of the “New Yorker-Volkszeitung,’ which 
is the oldest Socialist newspaper in America. 


Character of the Delegates 


Nearly 200 delegates from all parts of the country were present. 
“The convention brought together a remarkable fine body of intellectual 
men and women, averaging high above the usual conventions of a 
national character”—is the opinion of the “Social Democratic Herald.” 
This opinion is shared by “The Crisis’ (Salt Lake City, Utah), which 
says: 

“The convention has been marked by the attendance of a very much 
higher class of delegates than has heretofore been gathered together on 
any occasion in the history of the Socialist movement in this country 
The deliberations of the assembly have discovered the presence therein 
of many fine speakers and a few really gifted orators, also several 
splendid parliamentarians. In accordance with a rule adopted at the 
opening of the convention, a new presiding officer has been chosen for 
each day, and without exception the comrades acting in that difficult 
capacity have displayed rare judgment, tact and impartiality, a'though, 
of course, in different degree and not without arousing more or less 
hostility in certain directions. Comrade Sieverman of New York was 
perhaps the most popular of the wielders of the gavel and much admira~ 
tion has been expressed for his work.” 

William Mailly, the National Secretary of the Party, gives some 
interesting statistics about the delegates. ‘The oldest delegate was 70 
years of age, and the youngest 20 years; there were two of the latter 
age. The average age was between 39 and 40. 

“One hundred and twenty were natives of the United States. 
Foreign countries were represented as follows: Austria, 4; Canada, 
9; Denmark, 1; England, 7; France, 1; Germany, 19; Ireland, 2; Italy, 
1; Norway, 2; Russia, 5; Sweden, 1; Switzerland, 2; total of 54. 

“The occupations were: Architect, 1; bookkeepers, 4; brewery 
workers, 1; butcher, 1; cabinet maker, 1; carpenter, 5; cigarmakers, 
6; clerks, 3; confectioner, 1; cooper, 1; clergyman, 1; contractors, 3; 
dentist, 1; editors, 20; engineer, 1; electrical engineer, 1; farmers, 5: 
foundryman, 1; groceryman, 1; hatter, 1; hotel keeper, 1; iron and 
steel worker, 1; jeweler, 1; journalists and writers, 4; janitor, 1; knit- 
ter, 1; lecturers, 7; lawyers, 15; merchants, 4; molders, 3; machinists, 
4; mail carrier, 1; music teacher, 1; miner, 1; manufacturer, 1; mer- 
chant tailor, 1; news agent, 1; organizers and agitators, 5; physicians 
and surgeons, 5; porter, 1; printers, 16; paperhanger, 1; painters and 
decorators, 2; pharmacist, 1; proof reader, 1; plumber, 1; patternmaker, 
1; real estate agent, 1; store manager, 1; salesmen, 4: students, 3; saw- 
mill operator, 1; stove workers, 3; stone masons, 1; silk weaver, 1; sten- 
ographer, 1; sheet iron worker, 1; teachers, 7; telegrapher, 1; tinner, 
I; waiters, 3; woodworkers, 2; watchmaker, 1; watch repairer, 1. 

“Seventy-eight delegates were members of trade unions.” 

Even “Lucifer” (Chicago, Ill.., a paper of anarchist ideas, which 
as such has all the reason to be opposed to a Socialist political conven- 
tion, says: “As compared with other representative bodies of men and 
women—there were six women delegates—I consider the personnel of 
this convention by no means inferior to that of any similar assemblage 
that I have ever had the privilege of meeting.” 

It seems that the delegates from the Empire State made an espe- 
cially favorable impression on the people at Chicago, judging from the 
following in the “Social Democratic Herald” (Milwaukee, Wis.) : 

“The New York delegation was a bunch of thoroughbreds, if we 
may be permitted the expression. There was Dr. Herron and Morris 
Hillquit; and Sieverman, who not only carried off the chairmanship 
honors of the convention, but contributed one of the very best speeches 
in the trade union debate; there was Editor Spargo of ‘The Comrade,’ 
who possesses a style of speaking that is very effective in a convention, 
especially, as in his case, when it includes clear Socialist thought and 


.sincerity; there was Editor Lee of the ‘New York Worker,’ who de- 


servedly made many friends; and then Ben. Hanford, Jonas, Slobodin, 
Wegener, and the rest of them. They took good Socialist ground on 
the propositions that came up, as, indeed, they ought to, being seasoned 
men in the movement. 

“There was no little surprise expressed when Kerrigan, of Texas, 
who had attracted attention the past year by the correctness of his 
thoughtful attitude on various matters in the party, voted against the 
trade union resolutions. 

“Carey, of Massachusetts, again scored as one of the best debaters 
and platform speakers, 

“Editor Titus, of the ‘Seattle Socialist, was one of those who got 
a new and correct view of some of the rest of us. He was pretty 
sound on almost every point that came up, and therefore a disappoiut- 
ment to the impossibilists.” 

_ The state of Illinois was, of course, well represented at the conven- 
tion. According to the “Los Angeles Socialist” the “Illinois delezation 
with Ernest Unterman, A. M. Simons, Seymour Steadman, Berlyn, 
Taft, Phelan, Collins, Carr, Dalton, Mance of the “Chicago Socialist”, 
represented the Middle West. Such men as these were the leaders of the 
convention itself.” The same publication from Southern California frank- 
ly admits that it “was evident from the start that the policy of the party 
would be directed by trained parliamentarians from the New York and 
Chicago delegations in a great measure with a few prominent members 
such as Mailly of Nebraska, Carey of Massachusetts, Berger of Wiscon- 
sin, and Hayes of Ohio to balance the power.” In general, it seems that 
the very best of the party were present at the convention, most of those 
who are generally and popularly known’—says the “Montana News” 
and it proceeds to mention Debs, Hanford, Simons, Unterman, Richard- 
son, O’Mally, Spargo, Wilkins, Titus, Father McGrady and Haggerty, 
Wilshire, Herron, Mills and Wills. 


The Standard Bearers 


lt goes without saying that the most unanimously approved work 
of the convenition is the choice for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. “Debs and Hanford as presidential candidates—a 
better selection could not have been made!”—-is the honest opinion of 
the “St. Louis Labor.” Speaking of Debs, as the candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, “The Toiler’ (of Terre Haute, Ind.), says 
that he “is the most beloved and honored leader of the Socialists of 
America.” Of Hanford, as the candidate for Vice-President of the 
United States, the same paper says that “Ben is all right, a highly in- 
tellectual, brave, loyal worker for the salvation of the toilers from 
poverty and slavery.” “In Comrades Eugene V. Debs and Benjamin 
Hanford, we feel that the convention did well,’ remarks the “Common 
People’s Paper.” “With pleasure and pride these two names go to the 
head of the ‘Common People’s’ ticket, there to remain till the votes are 
counted in November. And while we can’t do anything but talk for 
them, we propose to do good and plenty of that. Our standard bearers 
are all right and in themselves represent every principle enunciated in 
the platform.” 

Long is the list of those that join in praise of “these two valiant 
veterans in the struggle for labor’s emancipation.” “The Worker” 
thinks “they make a representative and inspiring ticket, as both of them 
have given their lives for years past to disinterested service to their 
class in the trade union and Socialist movements.’ It is the sincere 
opinion of the “Maine Socialist” that “better than any other man in this 
country at the present time Mr. Debs personifies the spirit and ambition 
of the progressive working class, and his personal character and ability 
as an orator pre-eminently fit him to be the standard bearer of the 
Socialists. He has sacrificed much for the cause of labor, and the 
admiration with which he is regarded by the workers of America is 
characterized by a remarkable degree of genuine affection.” And that 
Comrade Debs has the right kind of a running mate there is not the 
slightest doubt on the part of anybody. The “Appeal to Reason” is 
convinced that Hanford “is a man of sterling worth. He speaks with 
earnestness, and none can doubt his great love for the class he repre~ 
sents. Our opinion is that Hanford’s candidacy will bring many sup- 
porters to the Socialist ranks.” 

The “ticket” is an ideal one, claims justly the “New Yorker 
Volkszeitung.” “Our agitators will have no need of making long 
explanations about them. Each of the candidates bears a name which 
speaks for itself. Where these two names will be mentioned no one 
will be in the dark as to what is meant. That Debs would be the can- 
didate for President could have been clearly forseen, but to whom would 
go the nomination for Vice-President was at first doubtful. But when 
Benjamin Hanford was placed in nomination and the comrades of Cali- 
fornia, through their delegates, declared that ‘they extend a fraternal 
hand to the New Yorker clear across the great continent,’ thereby 
indorsing Hanford’s nomination, a mighty wave of enthusiasm swept 
through the hall.” 
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BEN HANFORD 


Socialist Candidate for Vice President 
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It must have been an inspiring moment when the candidate for 
President on the Socialist ticket made his speech of acceptance. Says 
the Utah “Crisis” : 


“As was expected, Debs was the unanimous choice of the conyen- 
tion to be its standard bearer in the campaign about to be inaugurated, 
and while many were inclined to think Max Hayes would be named 
as his running mate the selection of Comrade Hanford mects with 
general approval and certainly no one will dispute his ability to worthily 
trot even in so fast and popular a class as brilliant and genial "Gene V. 
As an orator Hanford is little, if any, inferior to Debs and both will 
be heard extensively and will accomplish a vast deal of good during 
the campaign. 


“It was an inspiring sight to-day when the bald and lanky nominee 
entered the hall and appeared on the platform to deliver his speech 
accepting the honor accorded him by the assembled comrades. The 
delegates rose as one man, hands were waved, hats thrown high in 
the air, chairs were pounded on the floor, and cheer after cheer was 
given for the idol of the hour. ‘he windows shook with the en- 
thusiasm, the very floor rocked beneath the wildly demonstrative multi- 
tude, and for fully ten minutes pandemonium reigned. Through it all, 
calmly impassive, with no sign of a smile on his strong, classic face, 
the recipient of all this homage stood viewing the scene beneath, and 
when the throng finally, and with much reluctance, permitted him to 
speak, it was to listen to as powerful and wise an address as ever fell 
from the lips of any candidate of any party in any country. He speaks 
slowly, does Eugene Debs; he weighs his words carefully and so con- 
structs his sentences that no one can by any possibility misconstrue 
his meaning. He doesn’t say a great deal, but what he does say is very 
much to the point, and his remarks are punctuated with frequent ap- 
plause and laughter, as when he arraigned the Democratic party to-day 
in these words: “hen there is the Democratic party, which hasn’t stock 
enough left to declare its own bankruptcy.’ After listening to him speak 
for a half hour and noting the cordiality and magnetism of the man 
in all his intercourse with his fellows, it is not dificult to account for 
his popularity with the rank and file, nor to question his fitness for the 
leadership of the greatest movement which American politics has ever 
known.” 


G. W. Woodbey, the only colored delegate at the convention, who 
stated that he was sent to give the convention color, says in the Los 
Angeles Socialist” that “the wildest scenes of all occurred when Debs 
and Hanford were nominated. ‘lo me it was worth traveling eastward 
across the continent to vote for the nomination of Debs whose speeches 
in 1900 had more to do with making me a Socialist than any other one 
thing. To hear Hanford is to realise that no mistake was made in 
choosing him for second place on the ticket.’—The “Montana News” 
(Lewistown, Mont.) also says “the nomination of Eugene V. Debs for 
president by. Prof. Herron set the convention wild with joy, and for 
some time:order could not be restored for cheering and confusion. It 
was evideht; that the laboring class have an undying love for Com- 
rade Debs who served time at Woodstock and will serve time some 
day in the White House. ‘The nomination of Ben Hanford was heralded 
with enthusiasm, when presented for vice president, and in a short ad- 
dress for about a half hour, he held the convention's attention very clo- 
sely. Comrade Debs was heard on the following morning and his ad- 
dress was complimented as being the finest he ever delivered, by many 
who have known him for a number of years.” 


As an orator the candidate for Vice-President is described by the 
“Social Democratic Herald” in the following manner: 


i Hanford, of New York, who had the sense to say nothing 

when he had nothing particular to say (which virtue many others did 
not possess), endeared himself to the entire delegation by the sweetness 
of his character. When he did take the floor there was no one present 
to begrudge him the time, and certainly his speech of acceptance was 
one of the finest things imaginable. Dressed in the plain, and wrinkled 
clothes of the every-day wage worker, he stood hefore the vast audi- 
ence in a modest, unpretentious way that won all hearts. There was 
no straining after oratorical effects, no parade of his wonderful gift 
of platform ability, it was just loveable Ben Hanford talking to others 
of his class and consecrating himself anew to service in the cause so 
near his heart. No wonder the hall fairly rocked with applause when 
he had concluded, for it was applause that was genuine and spontaneous 
and irresistable.” 


All the Socialist papers dwell a good deal on the fact that both 
standard bearers are good orators. The “Chicago Socialist” does not 
fail to mention that, and also the fact that they are both “tireless cam- 
paigners, who have been sowing the seeds of Socialism almost unceas- 
ingly for years. It is now up to every member of the Socialist Party 
to do what is within his pewer and to spread the light of Socialism 
and educate the workers to use their ballot for the emancipation of their 
class. Let no individual Socialist trust or wait for some one else 
to do the work of educating the workers; you have your part to do—a 
part that no one else can do. Let all whose eyes have been opened 
to the truths of Socialism bend every energy hetween now and election 
day to carry the evangel of Socialism to his fellow wage slave.” 
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The Platform 


Not quite so unanimous as upon the choice of the standard bearers 
is the opinion of the Socialist press respecting the platform adopted at 
Chicago. It is, of course, much liked by the standard bearers of the 
party, who were members of the Platform Committee. It is the belief of 
Kugene V. Debs that the distinguishing feature of that convention is 
that it will go down in history as the first national convention which has 
formulated a distinctively American platform! Vhe platform “sets forth 
the class struggle better than any previous document”—wires editor H. 
F. Titus to his paper in Seattle, “heSocialist” ; and according to the*Al- 
liance of the Rockies” “it (the platform). goes to the people ringing 
with a consciousness that will find echo in the heart of each reader who 
has a brain to think and who has made use of it.” But it is nevertheless 
the opinion of the “Social Democratic Herald” that it would have been 
much better if the platform had been written by Debs instead of by Dr. 
George D. Herron, as was the case. Says the “Herald” : 

“In many ways the platform adopted by the convention is fine, but 
it has the undoubted defect of being too long, and there is the further 
objection that it reads more like an essay than a platform. As we under- 
stand the process by which it was evolved, the points that were to ap- 
pear in the platform were debated at great length by the platform com- 
mittee and after deciding what was to be said and what not said, Prof. 
Herron was given the task of doing the saying. With all due respect of 
Prof. Herron’s known fluency of diction, power of statement and mas- 
tership as a sentence builder, the platform as dressed up by him is not 
the best appeal that could be made to the working class. The language 
has the odor of the academic workshop. It will appeal instantly to the 
understanding of the college professor and the litterateur, but how about 
the man in overalls who thinks in the current language of the street— 
the man we must convert if we are to pursue our destined course as an 
anticapitalistic party? It is true that the platform as it goes to the public 
will not disgrace us in the eyes of the upper classes, in the eyes of those 
who have culture to enthuse over polished periods, but it is not espe- 
cially for such people that Socialist platforms are written. The commit- 
tee would have done better had it asked Debs, who was also on the 
platform committee, to do the dressing-up. Debs’ style is direct and 
thoroughly understandable to the working class, while it also contains 
no jarring notes, so far as style goes, for the ears of the cultured 
classes. 

“Labor” of St. Louis complains of the lengthiness of the platform, 
but it is an excellent document for propaganda purposes’”—it declares. 
The “Udall, Kas., News,” thinks that the platform is a clear cut revo- 
lutionary document which admits of no miss-construction and is destined 
to become a second Declaration of Independence to the working class 
of America.” 

The ‘Crisis,’ Salt Lake City, Utah, believes the platform is the 
most coherent utterance that ever emanated from the working class ot 
this land. It will become immortal and rank as the second Declaration 
of Independence. It invites and calls for the respect, admiration and 
allegiance, not alone of every man and woman in the working class, 
hut also of all who, calling themselves Americans, profess to still be- 
heve in the idea of liberty and self-government.” 

A note of discontent is heard from Chicago,the home of the impossi- 
hilists, with regard to the platform. An effort will be made to have a 
new platform adopted by the Socialist Party. Cooks County Central 
Committee (Chicago) has taken steps in this direction. The objections 
to the platform adopted are voiced in the “Erie People,” by a well- 
known Chicago comrade, M. H. ‘Taft, as follows: 

“It may be evident to anyone that attended the convention that the 
platform (so-called) was railroaded through, there being no real op- 
portunity for its discussion. A single delegate (the writer) made a 
protest against certain clauses in the platform, but it was evident that 
no debate was expected, and no further effort was made in that direc- 
tion. Kew if any votes were cast against the platform, but immediately 
after its adoption there was a wide expression of profound dissent. 
The dereliction, if such it was, of the opponents of the platform in the 
Convention is however no reason why the party membership should 
submit to the heavy handicap of a totally unsuitable platform. 

“Regarding the platform itself I shall not at this time speak at length. 
tI can hardly be denied that it is based on the rights-of-man theory 
and not on the class struggle. Its keynote is the cry for liberty. Social- 
ists rejected this doctrine long ago and they will not now submit to a 
reactionary declaration. 

“On the subject of ‘demands,’ probably no one knows whether they 
are in the platform or not. On this subject the Socialist Party will 
take a straightforward position. 

“Tneidentally it might be said that a Socialist platform need not deal 
with ‘world processes’ nor other grand cosmic problems; nor need it be 
embellished with rhetorical fustian. Furthermore, the men fn the So- 
cialist Party need not appeal to the noble and disinterested friends of 
the workers’ to come down and help them. 

“The party demands a clear and sane statement of its position. A 
statement which shall plainly point out to the workingmen what is their 
real interest and the interest of their class, and what action is to be 
taken to gain it. It demands a platform based on the class struggle, 
ignoring all other considerations.” 


THE COMRADE 


A good sign of the growth and influence of the Socialist Party is 

the fact that never before has the Socialist platform received such care- 
ful attention as tne one adopted at Chicago. It is alleged by some that 
the new platform contains inconsistencies, and the “Worker’s Gazette” 
(Omaha, Nebraska) proceeds to reply to this class of critics in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
_ “Speaking of the alleged inconsistency of the Socialist platform, 
it appears to us that the immediate demands enumerated in no way con- 
flict with the ultimate demand for public ownership of the means of 
production and distribution or the co-operative commonwealth. In the 
capacity of competitors, not in the capacity of Socialists, are we in 
favor of the ultimate demands, which would be superfluous under So- 
cialism. Practically, no one is a Socialist today; we are simply seekers 
after the Socialist state or society; we can no more practice now the 
benefits of the revolution that is to come than a citizen in Iowa can 
enjoy citizenship of Nebraska before he leaves the former state and 
moves into the latter and then qualifies. Any means of moving, and the 
best bridge over the Missouri river that he can use, have nothing to 
do with the end sought except being incidents to the transition worth 
pointing out in the program. 

“So fas as the preamble of the platform is concerned which appeals 
to men to see the necessity for protection of the individual liberty that 
is rightfully due them, how can this be construed to be in opposition to 
Socialism? Is not the very purpose of public ownership of the means 
of production and distribution or the co-operative commonwealth to 
secure individual economic liberty or to abolish wage slavery?” 


A United Convention 


Apropos of what the “Social Democratic Herald” says about Dele- 
gate Titus being a disappointment to the “impossibilists,” it will be in- 
teresting to many of our readers to learn that the Chicago delegation 
to the convention furnished the greatest number of impossibilists; and 
in the estimation of the “Social Democratic Herald” they, the Chicago 
possibilists, “cut a sorry figure in the convention.” “They con- 
stantly dwindled in stature as the convention proceeded, that at the 
close they were generally looked upon with pity.” 

A different opinion of the influence of the impossibilists in the con- 
vention is that of the “Crisis,” Salt Lake City, Utah, as can be seen from 
the following: 

“The principal fight came over the question of immediate demands, 
as was to have been expected. At one time it looked as though the 
convention might be disrupted by the apparently irreconcilable position 
of those who violently opposed the adoption of any immediate demands 
whatever. The ‘impossibles,’ led by Titus of Washington and Spears 
of Illinois, ably supported by Oregon’s solitary delegate, Mrs. Smith, 
and others whose remarks were more vociferous than logical, indulged 
in all sorts of obstructionist tactics and hair-splitting, but the good 
sense of the majority, aided .by the accumulated. fatigue of the entire 
gathering, eventually brought about a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. 

“Tt is a deplorable fact that these same ’impossibles’ succeeded in 
having their own way in numerous instances where a more liberal and 
progressive spirit would have proved far more advantageous to the 
party as a whole. Some of their suggestions, however, were undoubtedly 
sound and doubtles the presence of a few of this ultra conservative 
or even reactionary type may not be considered as exactly a calamity 
in a national gathering.” 

This last view of the extremists is supported by Comrade L. Goa- 
ziou, in the French Social Democratic paper, “L’Union des Travail- 
leurs.” He says: “Those comrades have their place. They serve to 
counterbalance those other extremists who are simply reformers.” 

But that, in reality, there were no factions in the convention, is clear 
from the following, written by Algernon Lee in “The Worker”: 

“The prediction made by “The Worker” some weeks ago, that no 
hard and fast general line would divide the convention has been quite 
justified. As I wrote last week, there were a few opportunists and a 
few impossibilists. But not only were they few; what is more to the 
point, they did not exercise much influence, did not form the nuclei of 
a ‘right’ and a ‘left,’ with an inchoate ‘center’ swayed by their conflict- 
ing influences. Nothing of this sort was to be observed. If there was 
a ‘center,’ it was the majority and the very large majority of the con- 
vention and it was a body of men who thoroughly knew their minds on 
most matters that came before them and knew how to learn and make 
up their minds on any others that might arise. At least as many as 
sixty or eighty divisions were taken during the six days’ session, on 
questions of varying importance, and sometimes the yeas and nays 
were pretty evenly balanced; watching these divisions rather closely, I 
observed—and with great satisfaction—that there was in them very 
little of personal following or of local or factional grouping; state dele- 
gations were often divided—even that of New York, to the astonish- 
ment and edification of some comrades who had believed in the myth of 
a New York ‘machine-—and men who voted together on one question 
were almost as likely as not to find themselves opposed on some other 
an hour later. This, and the freedom with which delegates expressed 
their views even when they knew themselves to be for the time in a 
small minority, make it clear that the unity of the Socialist Party is a 
truly harmonious and vital unity, not imposed by authority and not 
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maintained by compromise, but resulting from the sincere effort of all 
to see and faithfully to follow the one path marked out by our principles 
and the need and instinct of our class.” 

Speaking of the way the convention has impressed him, editor G. 
A. Hoehn says in his “Arbeiter-Zeitung” (St. Louis, Mo.), that it was 
clearly evident that “Socialism is on the march.” Editor Victor Berger 
of the “Wahrheit” (Milwaukee, Wis.), writes: “We have a strong So- 
cialist movement in this country, one which can worthily place itself 
on the side of the Europeans, especially the Germans.” 


Achievements of the Convention 


“The Worker” thus summarizes the work of the convention: 

“The convention has given us a consistent and workable democratic 
constitution; it has given us a platform both clear and eloquent; it has 
given us a ticket of which we may be proud; and in addition to all this, 
it has done incalculable good by bringing into personal contact over two 
hundred active Socialists from the most widely separated parts of the 
country, enabling each to learn from the others, in many cases removing 
ill-founded distrust and in many more strengthening the bonds of mu~ 
tual confidence and esteem. If any one fears that such divergence of 
views as exists within the party may threaten its unity, if any one doubts 
the party’s ability to conduct its own affairs and the larger affairs of 
public administration with which it will be entrusted, or if any one 
imagines that its revolutionary spirit is likely to decline or its strict 
adherence to scientific principles to become relaxed as it grows in size 
and power and grapples with concrete problems—whoever may entertain 
such doubts or fears should have attended this convention and they 
would have been dispelled.” 

The opinion of the “Social Democratic Herald” is also made up on 
this point, for it says: 

“The outcome of the convention was in every way satisfactory. The 
nomination of Eugene V. Debs of Indiana for president and Benjamin 
Hanford of New York for vice-president, simply gives the Socialists of 
the United States an ideal workingman’s ticket for the great presi- 
dential race of 1904. It displeased no one; in fact, the outcome of the 
balloting was clearly indicated before the convention had been in session 
a day. The platform presents the aims and demands of the Socialist 
movement fearlessly and completely. The trade union resolutions, in 
spite of the debate they provoked, will be found to have been wisely 
drafted. And best of all the convention brought together various so- 
called factions and showed them that their differences of standpoint 
were more fancied than real, and they thus came to better understand 
each other and to appreciate each other.” 

The Utah “Crisis” joins the chorus in praise of the achievements 
of the convention. Of the new constitution it says that it “is an 
improvement over the old one, the platform will meet with the approval 
and support of a vast majority of the party membership and the stand 
taken on the trades union and municipal program will do much to 
attract the favorable consideration of large numbers of the working 
class not yet affiliated with the movement.” 

The earnestness with which the convention transacted the business 
before it has earned it the applause of all—even those that for one 
reason or another have for many years in the past talked now and then 


of our party with a sneer. The “Vorwaerts” of New York, 
—the great and only Yiddish Socialist daily in the 
world—is also well satisfied with the party as it Is. 


“The convention showed”—said the ‘Vorwaerts’ right after the close of 
the convention—“that no great differences of opinion exist. The party 
is solidly united. . . The aim of the convention was to clarify 
everything. This clearly showed itself in the way the questions regard- 
ing organization, platform and the trade unions were settled.” 

The general policy of the Socialist Party remains the same as be- 
fore. The convention at Chicago made no radical changes. Only, as A. 
M. Simons says in the “Appeal to Reason,” “the form of organization 
evolved at this convention is more suited to the demands of American 
political life than those which have hitherto existed. In the elaboration 
of a state and municipal platform, which has been sent to a referendum, 
we have laid the foundations for systematic, consistent scientific hand- 
ling of the problems that are even now pressing upon us. When we 
realize that within one year from now the Socialist Party will almost 
certainly have at least one thousand of its members in municipal official 
positions, the far-reaching effect of such a program will be apparent. 
Tt is well that this program was sent to a referendum before adoption. 
Its main effect must be educative and in no other way could it be 
brought to the attention of as large a number as by sending it to a 
referendum, This will require that it be discussed in every local 
throughout the country, and will give its provisions many times the 
efficiency that would have been attained had it been adopted by the 
convention alone. i x : , 

“The position of the party with relation to matters of policy remains 
practically unchanged. ‘This is as it should be. The principles of Social- 
ism have been fixed too firmly by the multitude of workers and writers 
that have gone before to offer much opportunity for improvement 
at this time. The manner of statement, however, is wholly new and 
it is hoped will be found more easily comprehensible by the working 
class of America. 


THE COMRADE 


“The authorization of the formation of a press bureau to supply 
matter in plate form to the Socialist press 1s another step which 
should go far to improve the Socialist papers, and also to assist them 
in maintaining their existence where it woul. otherwise be impossible. 
It is hoped that this will secure supervision of the press without the 
slightest trace of censorship, since there will be no compulsion whatever 
upon any paper to accept the matter furnished, and it will only be 
accepted when, in the opinion of the editors of the individual papers, it 
is superior to what can be secured elsewhere.” 

‘he most important achievement of the convention, thinks the 
“Arbeiter Welt” (the organ of — the United Hebrew 
Trades of New York) 55 sis ps the tact) sthat 7 Sitetupave 
unity to the Socialists of this country.” In the opinion 
of the “Appeal to Reason” the convention “marks a new era in the life 
o1 the party. Dating from*this event will be seen a marked growth 
in the movement, unprecedented energy in propaganda, and mobilizing 
of forces such as the cause has never before witnessed in this country.” 


The Outlook 


The entire Socialist press is full of good hope and enthusiasm in 
view of the glorious struggle before them—to use the expression of the 
St. Louis “Labor.” An intensive campaign of education is urged by the 
leaders of the Socialist movement. 

“The tools are now ready for use . The organization is perfected 
for action. The principles are formulated for propaganda. Let us now 
use them to accomplish the task before us,’ says A. M. Simons. 

And that this year’s campaign will bring good results is not doubted 
by anybody. Says the “People’s Paper”: “The Socialist Party by its 
vote this fall will open the eyes of everyone, and we rejoice to feel 
that we represent, if even in a small way, the glorious principles it 
advocates. Indeed it is a joy to be young and a member of the Socialist 
Party—the herald of the near-by revolution from which the working 
people of the world will emerge to become the undenied possessors of 
the world.” One Socialist paper prophesises that “before the year 1905 
our Socialist voice will be heard a millionfold.” “Both the 
Democratic and Republican party politicians will be very unpleasantly 
surprised when the Socialist vote will reach the million mark in Novem- 
ber, 1904.” 

“We will poll a great vote.” So speaks confidently the “Los Angeles 


“The Republicans are more than ever embarrassed in their efforts 
to fend off the inevitable business crisis and bridge the growing chasm 
between the classes. The democrats are lost in the political wilderuess. 
Fusion with the populists and brilliant leadership saved them in 1896 
and led their forlorn hope in 1900 but 1904 finds them with no issue, no 
capable leaders and nothing to fuse with. There are plenty who would 
ride the jackass but none capable of leading him, With the “too old’ 
parties in tnese predicaments and with the labor unions doing a Ham!‘et 
soliloquy at the threshold of political action it is plain to be seen that 
the Socialist party will reap a harvest of votes that will add wonder- 
fully to its prestige and power—and also to its responsibility.” 

Finally, after the Socialist side has been read, it will perhaps be in 
place to give the opinion of a capitalist daily on the Socialist convention 
and the Socialist prospect of this year’s national campaign. The St. 
Louis “Globe-Democrat” speaks as follows: 

“Debs advised his convention not to nominate him this year, but 
to take some man who is not so well known to the country. The con- 
vention very wisely disregarded this advice and put up Debs. Unques- 
tionably he is the best man for the candidacy. He is a radical, of course, 
and at this time, when Cleveland is glorying in the suppression of the 
Debs rebellion in 1894 in Chicago, many persons are reading about that 
episode. But the episode was much fresher in the popular mind in 
1900, when Debs got his big poll. The men who voted for him then 
will not be frightened away from him now by anything that Mr. Cleve- 
land or anyone else may say. 

“As a stump speaker Debs is probably the best man in his party. 
He is an effective orator, he has a good deal of magnetism and he is 
personally popular with his sect. The Socialist propaganda has besn 
conducted with considerable vigor by Debs and others since 1900. The 
convention which has just nominated Debs has made an overture for 
peace with the more extreme section by declaring in favor of labor 
unions. If anybody on his side can bring the Malloney faction of 
1900 over to the bigger ingredient of the Socialist Party that man is 
Debs. In the event of a bolt by the Bryan and Flearst section of the 
Democracy at St. Louis in July, the Socialists would receive an imme- 
diate and important accession to their ranks. The bolt is likely to take 
place. Republicans as well as Democrats would do well to keep an eye 
on Eugene V. Debs for the next few months. He is likely to make a 
very active canvass in 1904.” 5 ; 

Well, Eugene V. Debs will make a very active campaign, as will 


Socialist.” also do the entire Socialist Party of the United States of America. 


Nomination Speeches and Speeches of Acceptance 


t was right after the unanimous acceptance of the 
platform by the Socialist Convention at Chicago 
that Dr. George D. Herron, of the New York 
delegation, arose to nominate Eugene V. Debs as 
candidate for President of the United States. Com- 
rade Herron spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and comrades of the convention 

— in rising to make what I believe will be the un- 

animous nomination of this convention, I would 

like to preface that nomination with a statement of what has come to 
me in watching the proceedings of this convention—and in watching the 


general development of the Socialist movement for the two years since 
our Indianapolis convention. I think T shall go away from this conven- 
tion very much of an optimist concerning the future of the working 
class of America. There are greater struggles bezore us, or before espe- 
cially those of you who are in the ranks of labor, than perhaps we know. 

“Here in America the conditions of labor, on the one side, an] 
capital, on the other side, are intensifying with a rapidity and sharpness 
‘that no Socialist economist would have prophesied twenty or thiriy 
years ago. More than in any other nation of the world the lines of eco- 
nomic conflict between the working class and the capitalist or possessiig 
class, are being clearly drawn by the experience of the working class 


itself; and I have no doubt, although this is not the place for prophecy, 
but what the great international or world catastrophe—if it is to be a 
catastrophe—of the capitalist system will be precipitated here in Ame- 
tica. (Applause.) I have no doubt but what, in the spread of the com- 
monwealth of labor around the world, that the sun of that co-operative 
commonwealth will rise here on the American continent, and in this 
republic. (Applause). And therefore it has seemed to me more urgent 
than anything else that the working ‘class of America’ should become 
conscious not only of its struggle, not only of itself, of its class, but of 
its opportunity. There is a sense in which we might say what Marx 
once said to the workers in the International at Brussels, and say it 
with more truth, that the destinies of the workers of the world, for per- 
haps the next two or three centuries to come, are pivoted upon the 
solidarity and the intelligence and the character of the organization of 
Labor here in America. (Applause). And it has seemed to me therfore 
important that here, above almost every other country, the working 
class, with the pressure of the struggle upon it, and with the preceding 
advantages of the public school suca as they were—that the working 
class here in America is better prepared than perhaps in any other 
nation to work out its own salvation and its own destiny. For i: the 
end the workers of the world will never be free until they free theviselves 
by their own united action. (Loud Applause). No matter wuac others 
who may gladly give themselves to the workers’ struggle may do, in the 
end all freedom of all good that is handed down by one cliss unto an- 
other class historically has proven delusive. In the su-Zete of the Paris 
Commune, in the struggle of the Lollards in early %-.gland, with their 
ideals of a certain sort of social democracy, and uw all history, the sub- 
ject peoples have maintained a positive gain 0° a positive freedom 
wherever they have gained that freedom fo: themselves; and whenever 
they have lost, and whenever they have ' er. betrayed, it has been be- 5 | 
Herman F. Titus 
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George D. Herron 
—Appeal lo Reason 


THE COMRADE 


cause their own cause was committed to other hands than their own. 
(Applause. 

“Now, I say that the proceedings of this convention and the devel- 

opment of theSocialist movement within the last two or three years have 
given me a feeling of infinite relief, especially since 1 have been here. | 
teel that the heart and the brain of the working class are sound. | feel 
that the working class can be trusted in America to work out its own 
destiny. (Applause.) 1 feel that it will keep faith with its opportunity 
and its responsibility for the emancipation of the workers of the world. 
I am sure that, in the struggle that will bring upon us, in the next 
four or five years, things of which we do not now dream, that may try 
men’s souls and bodies and faith, try the whole manhood of men as 
possibly men were never tried in human history—I feel that when that 
crisis or that day of judgment comes the working class Socialist move- 
ment of America will be as great as its cause, and that it will rise up to 
match its opportunity. (Applause. ) 
__ “Now, there is no man in America who more surely and faithfully 
incarnates the heart-ache and the protest and the struggle of labor for 
its emancipation or more surely voices that struggle than Eugene V. 
Debs. (Great Applause.) And, Mr. Chairman and comrades of the con- 
vention, I count it amongst the great joys of my life—I do not say hon- 
ors, because I have had done with them long ago (Applause)—I count 
it among the great joys and opportunities of my life to stand before you 
to-day and nominate Eugene V. Debs as the candidate of the Socialist 
Party of the United States for President in our coming national cam- 
paign. (Prolonged Applause.) 

The nomination of Eugene V. Debs for President was ably sup- 
ported by ex-Representative James F. Carey of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
Comrade Debs was not present in the hall while he was nominated, but 
he appeared on the following morning and made his speech of accep- 
tance then. Needless to say that he aroused the delegates and visitors to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. He spoke as follows: 

“Comrade Chairman and comrades: In the councils of the Socialist 
Party the collective will is supreme. Personally, I could have wished to 
remain in the ranks, to make my record, humble though it might be, 
fighting unnamed and unhonored side by side with my comrades. | ac- 
cept your nomination, not because of any honor it confers—because in 
the Socialist movement no comrade can be honored except as he 
honors himself by his fidelity to the movement. I accept your nomination 
because of the confidence it implies, because of the duty it imposes. I 
cannot but wish that I may, in a reasonable measure, meet your expecta- 
tion; that I may prove myself fit and worthy to bear aloft it the coming 
strife the banner of the working class (Applause); that, by my utter- 
ances and by my conduct, not in an individual capacity, but as your 
representative,, I may prove inyself worthy to bear the standard of the 
only party that proposes to emancipate my class from the thraldom of 
the ages. 

“Tt is my honor to stand in the presence of a very historic conven- 
tion, and I would that Karl Marx might be here to-day; I would that 
Lassalle and Engels, the men who, long before the movement had its 
present standing, wrought and sacrificed to make it possible for me to 
stand in this magnificent presence—I wish it were possible for them to 
share in the glories of this occasion. We are on the eve of battle to-day. 
We are ready for the contest. We are eager for the fray. We depart 
from here with the endorsement of a convention that shall challenge 
undisputed the approval of the working class of the world. The platform 
upon which we stand is the first American utterance upon the subject 
of International Socialism. Hitherto we have repeated, we have reiter- 
ated, we have followed. For the first time in the history of the American 
movement we have realized the Anterican expression of that movement. 
There is not a line, not a word in that platform which is not revolu- 
tionary, which is not clear, which does not state precisely and properly 
the position of the American movement. We leave this convention 
standing on this platform, to throw down the gauntlet to the capitalist 
enemy (applause), to challenge the capitalist oppresscr to do battle for 
the perpetuation of a system that keeps in chains those in whose name 
we meet today. 

“There is a republican party; the dominant capitalist party of this 
time; the party that has its representatives in the White House; the 
party that dominates both branches of the congress; the party that con- 
trols the supreme court; the party that absolutely controls the press; the 
party that gives inspiration to the subsidized pulpit; the party that con- 
trols every force of government; the party that is absolutely in power in 
every department of our activity. And as a necessary resuit we find that 
corruption is rampant; that the congress of the United States dare not 
respond to the demands of the people to open the sources of corruption 
from which the lava streams flow down the mountain sides; that they 
adjourned long before the hour struck for adjournment in order that 
they might postpone the inevitable. ( Applause.) 

“There is a democratic party—(A Voice: “Where ?”)— a party that 
has not stock enough left to proclaim its own bankruptcy (laughter and 
applause) ; an expiring party that stands upon the crumbling founda- 
tions of a dying class; a party that is torn by dissention; a party that 
cannot unite; a party that is looking backward and hoping for the re- 
surrection of the men who gave it inspiration a century ago; a party that 
is appealing to the cemeteries of the past (applause) ; a party that is 
trying to vitalize itself by ghosts, by its corpses, by those who cannot 
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be heard in their own defense. Thomas Jefferson would scorn to enter 
a modern democratic convention. He would have as little business there 
as Abraham Lincoln would have in a modern republican convention. If 
they were living today they would be delegates to this convention, (Tre- 
mendous applause.) 

“The Socialist Party meets these two parties face to face. Without 
a semblance of apology, without an attempt at explanation, scorning to 
compromise, it throws down the gage of battle and declares that there 
is but one solution of what is called the labor question, and that is by 
the complete overthrow of the capitalist system. ( Applause. ) 

“You have honored me in the magnitude of the task that you have 
imposed upon me, far beyond the power of my weak wrdls to express. 
I can simply say that obedient to your call | respond. Responsive to 
your command I am here. | shall serve you to the limit of my capacity. 
My controlling ambition shall be to bear the standard aloft where the 
battle waxes thickest. I shall not hesitate as the opportunity comes to 
me to voice the emancipating gospel of the Socialist movement. I shall 
be heard in the coming campaigns often, and as decidedly and as 
emphatically, as reyolutionary, as uncompromisingly, as my ability, my 
strength and my fidelity to the movement will allow. I invoke no aid 
but that which springs from the misery of my class; no power that does 
not spring spontaneous from the prostrate body of the workers of the 
world. Above all things I realize that for the first time in the history of 
all the ages there is a working class movemient perfectly free from the 
sentimentality of those who rict in the misery of the class who are in 
that movement. On this occasion above’ all others, my comrades, we are 
appealing to ourselves, we are bestirring ourselves, we are arousing the 
working class, the class that through all of the ages has been oppressed, 
crushed, suffered, for the one reason that through all of the centuries 
of the past this class has lacked the consciousness of its ovirmastering 
power that shall give it the control and make it master of the world. This 
class is just beginning to awaken from the torture of the centuries and 
the most hopeful sign of the times is that from the dull, the dim eye 
of the man who is in this class there goes forth for the first time in his- 
tory the first gleam of intelligence, the first sign of the promise that he 
is awakening, and that he is becoming conscious of his power; aud when 
he, through the inspiration of the Socialist movement, shall become com- 
pletely conscious of that power, he will overthrow the capitalist system 
and bring the emancipation of his class. (Great applause). 

“To consecrate myself to my small part of this work is my supreme 
ambition. I can hope only to do that part which. is expected of me so 
well that my comrades, when the final verdict is rendered, will say, “He 
was not a candidate for president; he did not aspire to hold office; he 
did not try to associate his name with the passing glories, but he did 
prove himself worthy to be a member of the Socialist party; he 
proved his right to a place in the “International Socialist movement 
of the world” (applause). If, when this little work shall have been com- 
pleted, this can be said of me, my acceptance of your nomination will 
have been so much more completely made than I could hope to frame 
it in weak words,that I close not with the decided utterance, but with 
the wish and the hope and the ambition that when the fight has been 
fought, when the task you have imposed upon me has been performed so 
far as it lies in the power of an individual to perform that task, that my 
acceptance of the honor you have conferred upon me will have been 
made and that your wisdom and your judgment will have been vindi- 
cated by the membership of the party throughout the country. 

“From the depths of my heart I thank you. I thank you, and each 
of you, and through you I thank those you represent. I thank you not 
from my lips merely. I thank you from the depths of a heart that is 
responsive to your consideration. ‘Ve shall meet again. We shall meet 
often, and when we meet finally we shall meet in much larger numbers 
to ratify the coming of the Socialist Republic. (Great and prolonged 
applause.)” 

It was a delegate from far-west who made tne first speech nominat- 
ing Benjamin Hanford, of New York, for Vice-President of the United 
States. The delegate was no other than Dr. Titus, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, editor of “The Socialist”. His speech was as follows: 

“Some of our capitalist critics have thought that we were incapable, 
but there is one thing that we have done, representing the working 
class, we have worked freely together, we have expressed our minds, 
and we have come to a common mind. This is the only place where such 
freedom is possible on the American continent in a political convention. 
(Applause.) We have made no mistake thus far. I have felt, and I 
think every member here feels the increasing consciousness of member- 
ship in a great movement of the world. I think we began to thrill with 
the common consciousness of a common destiny, and with the highest 
mission that has ever been committed to any class in the world—its own 
emancipation and the emancipation of the rest of humanity with it. 
(Applause.) 1 have heard it mentioned on the floor of this convention 
and before that some man or men, some choice among men who were 
not members of the working class should be made to be placed upon 
our ticket. I enter a most emphatic protest against any name upon our 
ticket that is not truly representative of that class that holds the destiny 
of the world in its hands. (Applause.) We are in a formative period. 
Our party—I had almost said was not yet fully integrated. I believe it 
would be a mistake to say that. Perhaps one week ago we might have 
said it truly, but no man could have attended this convention without 
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becoming convinced that this is a party thoroughly integrated, truly uni- 
fed. It can not be destroyed, unless it makes some stupendous blunder. 
(Applause.) We have had a working man’s convention. Every issue that 
has been presented here has been decided in the interests of the working 
class. We have a workingman’s platform, and we have a working man 
at the head of our ticket (applause), and I propose another representa- 
tive workingman to be associated with Eugene V. Debs. I propose the 
name of a man who is known from one end of the Socialist world to 
the other; who has long been associated with the triumphs of Socialism, 
and the struggles of Socialism; who has suffered for Socialism, suffered 
for what he believes to be the interests of his own class; a man not of 
the west, to which I belong, but a man of the Atlantic coast, and I hope 
his nomination will be made as spontaneous as that of the head of the 
ticket. I present the name of Ben Hanford, of New York.” (Cheers and 
continued applause. ) 

After his nomination was made unimous, amidst the loud cheers of 
all present,Benjamin Hanford made the following characteristic address : 

“Mr. Chairman and Comrades: You notice we went a long way 
around to get here. (Laughter.) | have noticed that Socialists some- 
times do go a long ways around to get a very short distance, but just 
so we get there, that is the main thing. (Laughter and applause.) 


‘I want to say briefly a word in relation to Comrade Debs, that for 


quite a long time past myself and many other comrades have considered 
with each other and in an entirely informal way as to who would in all 
probability be the best possible choice as a candidate for President, and 
while none ot these comrades that I have mentioned was considering it 
from any other standpoint than the good of the party, every one of them 
was unanimous in the opinion that Comrade Debs would be the best 
possible man to nominate for president at this time. (Loud applause.) 

“In relation to myself I do not know that there is much that I can 
say more than this: That I have never allowed myself to seek anything 
in the Socialist movement from a personal standpoint, or, for that mat- 
ter, in any other movement, but at the same time I have always been in 
the position that whenever the party told me to do something I always 
did it, no matter whether I liked it or not. (Great applause.) Comrade 
Titus made one mistake about me in placing my name before the con- 
vention. He spoke of my having made sacrifices for the Socialist move- 
ment, I want to say this, that the Socialist movement has done more for 
me than I can ever do for it. (Applause.) I do not know that I exactly 
agree with the philosophy that says that whom the Lord loveth he 
chastiseth, but 1 do believe that there is nothing that a man 
can do in the world, that there is no blessing that can be 
conferred upon a man by any power on earth which will 
be of the immense benefit to him throughout his whole 
life such as that of following the conscientious convictions of his own 
mind in matters of right or wrong. (Loud applause.) I can say here that 
I very much doubt,, so far from my having sacrificed anything for the 
Socialist movement, I very much doubt if I would have been alive to- 
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In the course of his rousing speech before the Socialist convention at Chicago, Eugene V. Debs 
expressed the wish that Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels and Ferdinand Lassalle might have lived to sit in 
that convention and wittness the progress of the cause to which their lives have been dedicated. 

Marx sleeps the eternal slumber at Highgate cemetery, and Lassalle 
rests from his battles at the Breslau churchyard, while the ashes oi 
Engels have long been returned to the workshops of Nature. 

But while of these departed leaders only the spirit of their life work 
could be present at the convention, there were not missing at that 
historic gathering elements that 


day had it not been for the Socialist movement, and I will tell you why. 
As a man in my trade about nineteen years ago there came in what we 
call the linotype typesetting machine. Whey put one of them into a 
printing office and one man got a job of operating it, and he would do 
the work of as high as five or six men who were there before this ma- 
chine was brought in. Well, strange as it may seem, just about the time 
that typesetting machine was entering the printing offices I got tangled 
up in the Socialist movement. (Laughter.) And every day when I was 
out of work, when I was a victim of an enforced idleness, instead of go- 
ing to the gin mill and waste my time as others among the workingmen 
had done, instead of becoming despondent, I occupied all my time read- 
ing a book or a paper or making a Socialist speech on a soap box or 
something of that kind. In other words, what was despair to other 
people was the star of hope to me. (Loud applause.) 

“Two or three years ago I went down in the coal region in Penn- 
sylvania, while the coal strike was going on there, and I spoke three or 
four times, and wherever I went all it needed was to put a little placard 
out, leave a notice on a telegraph pole for two hours, and there, as 
though they had sprung out of the ground, were 1,000 men, or 5,000 
men, or 10,000 men, and I can say that they heard me gladly, and not 
only me, but other comrades who were with me, and they did so because 
the men knew that the Socialist party was in sympathy with the trades 
unionists as against the capitalists in their scraps with the capital- 
ists. (Applause.) Now, theré was another party that would like to have 
sent its speakers down to that field, but they would not have been favor- 
ably received, and that was the Socialist Labor Party, and that party 
was not able to send speakers there just because of its attitude against 
the trades union. (Applause.) Now, you think it is terrible when trades 
unionists make mistakes, but, good heavens, I would like to know down 
to this hour almost, when we have ever had a chance to make a mistake 
that we didn’t make one. (Laughter and applause.) They have troubles, 
but, Lord, look at the troubles we have had. (Laughter.) And they are 
like us again in this further respect: They have no interest in perpetuat- 
ing their mistakes, any more than we have in perpetuating ours, and if 
they are wrong today they have got to be put into the crucible of ex- 
perience, so that they may come out right. 

“Now, comrades, you have the greatest privilege, as Comrade Titus 
has pointed out, that any people on the face of the earth ever had be- 
fore. All previous revolutions, none of them ever had it in its power to 
do anything more than liberate a certain group of people, or a little na- 
tion of people, but this movement proposes to free every man and every 
woman and every child on earth, wherever they may be, for all time. 
(Loud continued applause.) This movement is not only worth living 
for, but it is better worth dying for than any other movement in the 
world. (Loud cheering and applause.) To bring about the furtherance 
of this thing I say to you, let your hearts be as true as steel, be steeled to 
the very back, put your soul and your heart and your whole power into 
action, and we will have Socialism in our time and in our country.” 


link the generation of active 


fighters of today with these great figures of the heroic age. In the per- 
son of comrade Alexander Jonas the Socialists of New York had 
sent to the convention not only one of the founders of the American 
Socialist movement and one of the oldest Socialists but also one of the 
most active Socialists, who despite his 70 years, worked as hard for the 


of Berlin, he beheld one day, on 


Alexander Jonas , a <$ 

crying: “To arms! 

the noise of the battle that was being fought by the people against the 

army of the Prussian king. And when the next morning brought the 

good news of the people’s victory, nobody was more delighted than 

that boy, who vowed to himself that he would always help to fight the 
battle for Freedom. 

It 1867, almost 4o years ago, Jonas was chairman of the first great 
meeting that the Social Democracy held in the city of Berlin. On that 
occasion Bebel, ,who is still in the thick of the fight, and Liebknecht, 
the well-beloved, spoke for the first time to the Berlin proletariat, which 
in those days still followed in the wake of the Liberal party, but today, 
more than 200,000 voters strong, constitutes one of the great armies 
of the international Socialist movement. 

A few years later Jonas came to the United States. Twenty-six 
years ago he helped establish the “New York Volkszeitung’, a German 
Socialist daily newspaper. For a long time he was the editor in chief 


Socialist movement as any of the younger men. 

When in 1848 the revolution swept through the whole of Europe, 
our comrade Jonas, then a boy, heard the word “Freedom” and it 
seemed to him a wonderful word with a wonderful meaning. 

Standing at the window of his father’s house near the royal castle 
the 18th of March 1848, a grand 
spectacle. He saw thousands of people running through the streets and 
He heard during the night following that day 


ALEXANDER JONAS—Appeal to Reason 


of that paper. In the editorial sanctum of the “Volkszeitung” he may 
be seen, in his shirt sleeves, day after day, wielding his powerful pen 
in the interests of the proletariat. Like Hanford he claims that Social- 
ism has done a great deal of good to him. He says it has kept him 
young, because it has given an aim to his life. A few months ago the 
Socialists of New York celebrated his 7oth birthday. In an article 
which Jonas wrote to thank his friends and comrades for their many 
expressions of love and affection, he closed with these characteristic 
words: 

“A new generation has grown up. Their task is to adhere to and 
further develop what has been achieved by untold sacrifices. And that 
cannot be too difficult. For to Socialism belongs the future!” 

Comrade Krafft of New Jersey never said a better thing than when 
in a letter of congratulation to comrade Jonas he wrote: “Long may 
Jonas live and cause a stomachache to the. capitalist whale.” 
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A fierce snow man prior to the war 


—Simplicissimus 


Russia’s uncomfortable position 
—L'Asino (Rome) 
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SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


“Tt is our business to accuse the Russian government, and to do all 
in our power to injure it.” 


With these words the “‘N. Y. Volkszeitung”, the German Socialist 
Daily, closes an article on the attitude of the Socialists towards the 
war between Russia and Japan. The German organ quotes approvingly 
the utterances of London ‘Justice,’ expressing astonishment at the 
attitude of certain radicals who favor Russia, and then goes on to say: 


“In the May issue of “The Comrade” we find in a prominent place 
an article by “Julian,” who sets himself the task to prove that in this 
war we should wish success to Russia. The reasons for this position are 
very poor, most of them being of a weakly sentimental kind, as for 
instance that it were the Russians who defended European civilization 
against the Tartars and Mongolians, and that the Cossacks are not 
wild hordes, but peaceful peasants. As if these and similar arguments 
had anything to do with the question! 


“The only argument by which “ “ Julian” ” places himself upon the 
ground of practical politics is the one which he takes over from the 
Russian and other capitalists and according to which Russia needs a 
port on the Pacific, since the economic development of Siberia demands 
it. The “ “Socialist” ” position, of “ “ Julian” ” is distinguished by the 
remark that Russia would have to go to war for the acquisition of such 
a port, even after it had become a Socialist republic. 


“Such arguments, lacking clearness and decision, should, of 
course, not be taken too seriously. But we must not let them pass un- 
challenged, lest there may arise the opinion that the Social 
Democracy of all countries harbors, with regard to official Russia and 
its Czarism, any other conviction but that of the necessity of an in- 
exorable and incessant struggle against the despotic Moscovism.” 


“Le Mouvement Socialiste,” of Paris, contains a series of articles 
of noted comrades from Italy, England, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
and other countries, on the position of international Socialism towards 
the Russo-Japanese war. They all culminate in the view that a victory 
by Japan would prove a death-blow to the strongest reactionary power 
of the world, czarism—the victory of which would mean a horrible 
menace to the fighting proletariat, not only of Russia, but of all the 
world.” 
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The Might of Russia 


He begins to melt three months later 
—Simplictssimus 


Sibirian Volunteers 


By the grace of the Czar you will be permitted to die for your 
country. During the battle we will take your chains off. 


—Simplicissimus (Munich) 
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The Australian 


Those who had hazy ideas about the ability of workingmen to gov- 
ern, 1. €., to participate in the ordinary work ot a highly organized gov- 
ernment, must have telt a great shock when they read in their daily 
newspapers that Australia has suddenly fallen into the hands of a Labor 
Ministry. That the Ministry in far away Australia is composed of labor- 
ing men there is not the slightest doubt. The Premier is no other than 


the leader of the Australian Labor Party, Mr. Watson, The other mem- 
bers of the ministry are: 


fusstee for External Affairs 
ttorney-General Si YR eR .. Mr. Higgins. 
Minister for Home AMAIPS yh. inte coe Lens a L. Bantyclor 
Minister for Trade and Customs ................ Mr, Fisher. 
Minister for Defense Mr. Dawson. 
Postmaster-General Mr. Mahon. 


Mr. Hughes. 


_ (without portfolio) Mr. McGregor. : 

_ The Attorney-General, Mr. riggins, is the only one in tuis unique 
ministry who does not belong to the Labor Party. He belongs to the 
Liberals. 

_ The Australian Labor Party is not something new. There is a 
history behind it. According to the “Labor Leader” (London, England), 
it Owes its origin to the failure of an attempt at a universal strike fiftee. 
years ago. An attempt was then made to suspend all the machinery oi 
production and distribution, as a drastic method of compelling public 
attention to the inequality and injustice of the social system. Reform 
by violence having proved a failure, the leaders of the Labor moyement 
decided to try reform by constitutional methods. his was not difficult 
in a country where every member of Parliament is paid a salary suffh- 
cient to provide a living wage, and where every citizen of twenty-one 
years of age has a vote. 

“The aims of the Labor Party are to secure the transference of a 
larger share of the burdens of taxation to landed estates upon which 
unearned increments of value are accruing; to free the food supp.ies, 
raw materials, tools of trade and other necessaries of the working 
classes, as much as possible from taxation; to provide cheap land and 
cheap money for the purpose of settlement and agricultural develop- 
ment by small freeholders; to nationalise most of the principal works 
of public utility, such as railroads, tramways, lighting, water supply, 
sanitation, coal mines, mail steamship services, etc. Some of these re- 
forms have already been effected.” 

From this it is clear that the Labor Party in Australia does not 
take the place of a Socialist Party. In fact, there exists a separate 
Socialist Party, with which this Labor Party is not on a friendly foot- 
inr. This can be seen from the fact that according to the report 
of a New York paper, the Labor Party caused a law to be passed 
whereby severe financial sacrifice is imposed upon the Socialist Party 
before it can appear on the field with its candidates. However, as the 
matter stands, the great majority of non-Socialists and even many 
Socialists are under the impression that Socialists are in control of the 
Australian government, which is very far from the true state of affairs. 

After the last federal election in Australia the composition of the 
various political parties was as follows: 

i House of Representatives: 

Ministerials ( Protectionists), 26, 

Opposition (Free-Traders), 27. 

Labor Party, 22. 


Senate : 


Ministerial 
Opposition 
Labor Party 

The programs of the different parties and the significance of the 
sudden ascendancy of the Labor Party, a minority, to the dignity and 
responsibility of a ministerial (government) party is clearly explained 
by the “Vorwaerts,” the official organ of the Social Democrats of Ger- 
many, as follows: 

“The protectionists in general favor labor legislation; the free 
traders are liberal individualists, who, of course, expect very little from 
the development of government activity, while the labor party endeavors 
to promote Socialism. The labor party, which is of most interest to us, 
has only one point in common with the social democracy: both demand 
an improvement of the conditions: of labor, but they differ in their final 
objects and general views. The Australian labor party has come to the 
conclusion that the methods of English trades unionism and the social 
revolutionism of European Socialism are not suitable for Australia. It 
therefore, has adopted trades unionism and the political tactics of Eu- 
ropean Socialism, to which it has added the ideals and demands emanat- 
ing from Australian life. 

“On the program concerning the elections in December, published 
by Mr. Watson, as president, and Mr. Stewart, as secretary of the labor 
party, the following appear as the two leading principles: 
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Labor Ministry 


ist. The conservation of Australia for the best elements oi the 
white race. 

2ds) phe 
masses. 

These are the gauges by which all the demands of the labor party 
are measured; of Socialism and the class struggle there is not and can- 
not be any thought in them. 

“he Australian labor party does not presume to transform the 
present society into a Socialistic one, but rather to call into life an 
Australian nation, which should be a representative of the best Anglo- 
Saxon virtues. It therefore takes from Socialistic criticism only that 
which is directed against the suppression of the individual and the op- 
pression of the masses, like the tyranny of capital, concentrated in a 
tew hands, tue harsh profit system, etc. 

“They are not Socialistic experiments, as commonly supposed, but 
national experiments, which concern Australia; it is the rise of a 
national democracy and not a Socialistic regeneration of an old society 
which takes place. This seems to me to be the meaning of contemporary 
Australian history. 


Vhe Australian labor party is imbued with this idea and only whea 
this is understood, an understanding of the politics of this party may 
be reached; when viewed in any other way it appears like a great con- 
tradiction, 

the Socialists are dissatistied, claiming this idea to be narrow, 
bourgeois, and of racial pride; the capitalists are dissatisfied, claiming 
it retards or makes impossible boundless competition, cheap labor and 
ti.e rapid augmentation of population. 

Atter the above, the fact that the labor party stands nearer to the 
protectionists than to the free traders, does not require an explanation. 

“In the first federal parliament of 190I—3—as is generally known, 
the federation of the Australian colonies took place only in 1900—the 
protectionists ruled; they formed the first cabinet of the Australian 
commonwealth and are therefore called the government party. The elec- 
tions of December 16th did not result in an absolute majority for any 
of the three parties and the protectionists remained in power for the 
reason that the labor party mainly is also in favor of protection. Thus 
the principle of protection was in the majority. 


But on questions of social politics these two parties.do not agree. 
The protectionists do not look as far ahead as the labor men, One of 
the principal demands of the Australian labor party is the introduction 
of compulsory arbitration courts. The government party fayored the 
labor party only in so far as private enterprises are concerned, agree- 
ing to the establishment of arbitration and conciliation offices for the 
prevention of strikes in such cases only, but opposing any change as 
to the present conditions of the laborers employed by the State. 

“This difference of opinion resulted in a cabinet crisis on April 2oth. 

The bill regarding arbitration courts was in debate and ,the labor 
party proposed an amendment, including within its provisions the labor- 
crs of the State; but as the government declared the amendment un- 
acceptable, the labor representatives united with a part of the opposi- 
tion and defeated the government with thirty-eight votes as against 
twenty-nine. Upon that the cabinet resigned and General Governor Lord 
Nordcote invited Mr. Watson leader of the labor party to form a cabi- 
net. 

“On April 26th Watson succeeded in forming a ministery, com- 
posed of seven labor representatives and one liberal lawyer. 

“The new cabinet stands unique in the parliamentary history of the 
civilized world. It is a genuine workingmen’s cabinet. Still it is difficult 
to say, if it was good policy. on the part of Watson to. form a cabinet 
without commanding a majority in the federal parliament. It is not im- 
possible that the crisis and the ready support of Watson by the opposi- 
tion, was nothing but a trick, planned by tha two bourgeois parties, in 
order to demonstrate to the public the impossibility of.a labor cabinet. 
The fact that none of the bourgeois leaders was willing to enter the 
labor cabinet seems to favor this view. It should be remembered that 
the two bourgeois parties have fifty-three representatives in parliament 
as against twenty-two supporters of the cabinet. They are enabled there- 
fore to unseat the government at any time. 


“Still the Australian labor leaders may be supposed to be clear as 
to the situation.If in spite of it, they haye undertaken the formation of 
a cabinet, they must have gained the conviction that they will be per- 
mitted to at least bring into force an arbitration court law and perhaps 
also an old-age pension law. 


A long lease of life cannot be prophesized for the labor govern- 
ment. The cabinet will do its best to prove the ability of the working- 
men to govern and then there will be a dissolution of parliament and 
new elections. The labor party will then appeal to the country for a 
solid majority. 


obtainment of satisfactory conditions of life for the 
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Socialism and Foreign Politics 
By H. Quelch 


NE of the most interesting discussions at the 

Easter Conference of the S. D. F. at Burnley 
was that on Socialism and Foreign Policy. And 
the subject is not more interesting than im- 
portant. It is too often assumed that one of the 
chief drawbacks to a working-class political 
party is that it knows and can know nothing of 
foreign politics. Foreign affairs are a domain of 
politics of which the working class are entirely 
: ignorant, and which must, therefore, be left to 
their “betters” to manage. This view of our opponents finds, unfortun- 
ately, much support in the phrases and sentiments expressed by our 
friends. _Thus we hear of “Labor Poutics” and of a “Labor Party” 
being united on “Labor questions,” and divided on matters of general 
politics. As if all politics were not “Labor politics.” Whoever heard 
of any special set of politicai questions being referred to as “capitalist 
politics” or “capitalist questions”? The interests of the capitalist class 
are bound up with the whole range of modern politics, and so, also, 
to precisely the same extent, are the interests of the working class. 
There is no question of modern politics in which the interests of the 
working-class are not involved, and on which a class-conscious workers’ 
party should not be able to take up a definite position. Yet many who 
should take a broader view, resent any working-class intrusion into 
certain domains of politics, and when, in recent years, the Trades Union 
Congress passed a resolution against the South African war, it was 
admonished by a jingo Liberal newspaper that it had much better 
confine its attention to the discussion of “labor questions.” As if the 
war were not a “labor question” of the first magnitude! It may be true 
that the working class know little about foreign politics. That is their 
misfortune, and they have had to suffer for their ignorance. They 
have been made the tools and cat’s-paws of intriguers and diplomatists ; 
“monarchs and statesmen’; financiers and filibusters.- But that is no 
reason whatever why they should always remain in ignorance, always 
be taught that foreign politics are “taboo” to them, that they have 
nothing to do with them except to honor the promissory notes in the 
shape of secret treaties entered into by their Governments without their 
knowledge or consent. 


Socialism has been described as “bread and butter politics,” and it 
may be that Socialism, like charity, should begin at home. But Social- 
ism is not parochialism, it is internationalism. Capital is international; 
Labor must be international, too. Socialism, as the political expres- 
sion of the working-class movement, is international. It is the one 
international political party; the one party which is the same in all 
countries; which ignores the divisions of frontiers, and knows nothing 
of the differences of race, color, or creed. The Socialist Party, there- 
fore, in every country should be foremost in a knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and through that party, as its political expression, the working 
class should not only have an interest in foreign politics, but should 
also be agreed on the fundamental principles of a foreign, or rather 
international policy. Naturally and necessarily there will from time 
to time arise differences as to what this policy should be in relation 
to certain contingencies, and these are properly the subjects of discus- 
sion at international congresses. As to what the general principles 
should be there can be very little doubt, and although here and there 
individuals, influenced by national prejudice, jingo sentiment, or the 
glamor of imperialism may differ from the general body, the opinion of 
the great majority of the International Socialist Party on vital points 
is clear and decisive. 


International Socialism does not stand for suppression or repression, 
no more of the nationality than of the individual. Just as there are 
those who imagine Socialism tobe a cast-iron system in which all 
individuality is to be destroyed, so there are those who regard inter- 
nationalism as a sort of gigantic steam roller, which will not only crush 
out all barriers between nations, but will also obliterate all national 
autonomy and destroy all race characteristics. The one conclusion is 
no more correct than the other. Only under Socialism, a system in 
which all the material resources of nature and of society are owned 
and controlled by all for the benefit of all, will there be free play for 
the full development of individuality. Under present conditions the 
average man is an absolute slave to circumstances over which he has no 
control whatever. The life of the workman, in almost every detail— 
when he shall rise from his bed, and when retire to rest; when go to 
work, and when have his meals; the kind of food he shall eat and the 
sort of place he shall sleep in—is determined for him by others. He 
has to work for these others, and all he gets in return for his work 
is sufficient to keep him alive to go on working. No opportunity for 
him to develop his individuality. Even for the more fortunate the 
opportunity is not great, circumscribed as they are hy the conventions 
which divide society into toilers and idlers. But under Socialism all 
this will be changed; there will be neither toilers nor idlers. Each will 
have to do his or her share of the necessary work of the world, and each 
will have ample leisure and opportunity for individual recreation and 
development. So, too, with nations. International Socialism does not 
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mean the obliteration of national autonomy and the crushing-out of na- 
tional characteristics. Socialism stands for democracy, not imperialism. 
In foreign politics, therefore, the Socialists uphold the old Liberal 
tradition of the rights of the little peoples, of the smaller nations, a 
tradition which modern Liberals appear to have surrendered to the 
exigencies of the new imperialism. Socialism stands for freedom and 
against domination, for the right of every nation to manage its own 
affairs and to work out its own destiny. Socialism no more means the 
subjection of a race than it means the subjection of the individual. On 
the contrary, Socialism fights against race subjection as one of the means 
by which the present class subjection may be prolonged. The Interna- 
tional Socialist movement, therefore, is opposed to imperialism and to 
capitalist expansion. It does not accept the erroneous view put forward 
by some that because the development of capitalism is essential to the 
evolution of Socialism, therefore capitalist expansion is equally neces- 
sary. It may be necessary for some nation or nations to pass through 
all the stages of human development, but that it is not necessary for 
all to do so is demonstrated by the fact that backward nations now 
coming into line with those more advanced, would not pass through the 
intervening stages, but would adopt the most fully developed form. In 
their imitation of Western nations, even in the arts of war, for instance, 
the Japanese did not first adopt wooden ships, muzzle-loading cannon 
and flint-lock muskets. They have adopted the most modern form of 
arms and ships of war. If it is possible for a nation to come into the 
present stage of civilization without passing through the intervening 
stages, it is equally possible for a nation to enter on a still higher stage 
without passing through the present. We may hope, therefore, that to 
many will be spared the horrors and sufferings of the capitalist system, 
and for that reason, if for no other, we should oppose all expansionist 
schemes. 

But capitalist expansion means not only the increase of the area 
of capitalist exploitation, it means a possible extension of the capitalist 
era. The restriction of markets must involve the collapse of capitalism, 
their extension may give it a new lease of life. Moreover, capitalist 
expansion involves race domination and the degradation of other races 
to the position of a race proletariat. This is one of the most serious 
consequences of intperialist-capitalist expansion which we may have to 
face in the near tuture; and this is another of the many reasons why 
Socialists should uphold the rights of the so-called subject races, as well 
as of the small nationalities, and oppose capitalist expansion in all its 
forms. 

The foreign policy, the international policy, of the Socialist Party 
has for its object the promotion of peace and goodwill among the work- 
ers of the world; not by the suppression of national autonomy, but by 
the promotion of national liberty. Its foreign policy is the same 
as its home policy; both together having for object the overthrow of 
capitalist domination, and the emancipation of humanity. At home and 
abroad, Socialism stands for the same principles. Individual rights 
safeguarded in the common interest and individual duties demanded 
for the common good. In things individual, individualism; in things 
municipal, municipalism; in things national, nationalism; and in things 
international, internationalism. The free combination of individuals in 
every community for the general well-being, and the free democratic 
federation of free nations in international Social Democracy. 

The Social Democrat 


THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE MULE 


By Morrison I. Swift 


WELL-KNOWN New York clergyman recently 
appealed to Labor and Capital to get together, 
saying that in the near future they must and 
will learn to settle their disputes by arbitration. 
This is the opinion of very many rich who sit 
in the seats of comfort and know that Jehovah 
built America as a second Garden of Eden for 
them alone, having killed off all the tempting 
serpents and anodyned the rest of the population 

This idea of arbitration resembles an ex- 
change of civilities which took place between a mule and his master. 

“Let us arbitrate,” said the master. 

“Why?” said the mule. 

“Because when you kick and strike you break my wagon.” 

“How shall we arbitrate?” asked the mule. 

“T£ you'll kick less I’ll whip you less,” answered the master. 

“Will you give me my freedom?” cried the mule. d 

“Oh no,” smiled the master. “We're not going to arbitrate that; 
we're going to arbitrate your whippings. It'll be a great thing for you 
if you can arbitrate a few of my drubbings off of your back—which I'll 
consent to in order to escape your back-ankle ‘yers at my cart.” 

“Ah!” said the mule. “And I must work for you just as before.’ 

“Just as before,” said the master—‘that’s why a mule’s made.” 


THE COMRADE 


Kautsky on the Problem 


ARL KAUTSKY, the most renowned of all living 
Socialist writers, has sent a remarkable utter- 
ance regarding the Jewish proletariat to the Jew- 
ish “Neue Zeit,” London. What he says has 
perhaps just as mutch bearing upon American 
conditions, as upon those prevailing in England. 
The article follows in full: 

“There is no doubt that, owing to their 
distinctive moral and intellectual quali'ies and 
unique social position, the Jews play an import- 

ant part in the Socialist movement. Without necessarily belonging to 
the school of thought which explains all historical events by the racial 
properties of the peoples, that is, which explains every social develop- 
ment in any race by the bodily organization of the individuals compos- 
ing it, one may still recognize the fact that each nation displays its par- 
ticular spiritual and physical properties, though it is impossible to clearly 
define which of these properties originate in the inherited bodily organi- 
zation of the individuals composing the race and which of them havé 
been acquired through the various influences of society that have affected 
it through thousands of years. 

“And thus also the Jewish race possesses its distinctive spiritual 
physiognomy, though it is not possible to decide how much of it has 
been inherited from the older generation of Jews (who were them- 
selves a product of the intermingling of many races) and how much 
is due to the social influences to which the Jews have been subjected 
throughout their history. 

“Tt is enough to point out that tne Jewish race does possess its 
own spiritual physiognomy, which finds its expression in a splendid 
power of abstraction and a keen critical intellect. 

“Tt is owing to this that the Jews, since the time they have 
entered into European civilization, have given to the world more great 
thinkers than, in proportion to their numbers, perhaps any other nation, 
and the names of Spinoza, Ricardo and Marx form epochs in the history 
of human thought. 

“But since the Jews, from the time they have ceased to be an 
independent nation, have always, on the whole, belonged to the down- 
trodden classes, they have applied their power of abstraction and criti- 
cal abilities more particularly to the service of revolutionary thought. 
Because of this they have become very important to the proletarian 
movement of every country, but no movement, perhaps, needs them as 
much as does the English. For tiie Anglo-Saxon proletariat, more than 
any other, lacks those intellectual qualities which make of the uncon- 
scious class warrior a conscious Socialist, and make him thus inde- 
pendent of the bourgeoisie in his thinking as well as in his social and 
political action. And these are the necessary conditions for his social 
emancipation. The Jénglish proletarian lacks, more than any other, 
the power of abstraction and deep-reaching criticism, and he is satisfied 
with so-called ‘practical politics,’ and is proud of the fact that he can see 
no further than his nose. 

“The Jewish proletariat possesses that which the English lacks. 
Nothing can be so beneficial as the intermingling of the qualities of 
both—the union of the Anglo-Saxon vigor and love of freedom with 
the speculative and critical power of the Jews. If the Jewish pro- 
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GOOD-BYE 


With the last issue my connection with ‘The Comrade” 
as Editor ceased and the present issue appears under a new 
editorial direction. Owing to the intervention of the Na- 
tional Convention and other circumstances which unduly 
delayed its appearance, I could not say the word of Farewell 
in the last issue which seemed to me desirable and neces- 
sary. By the courtesy of the present Editor I am enabled 
to do so here and to express my gratitude to all those whose 
kindly help and comradely encouragement have made my 
association with “The Comrade” a pleasant memory. 

While the task of editing “The Comrade” has been 
attended with many cares, and not a few disappointments, 
I freely and gladly acknowledge that I have gained much 
of inspiration and faith through the associations which it 
has brought. Most of my own work in it has been written 
under circumstances of stress and care which have resulted 
in impaired health and the need of prolonged rest. There- 
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of the Jewish Proletariat 


letarians in Isngland should develop a strong Socialist movement they 
will work, not only for themselves, but also for the whole of the pro- 
letarian movement in England, for which, indeed, they will become a 
sort of yeast. 

“Poor, ignorant, oppressed, without knowledge of the language ot 
the land, they come from Russia to England and fall an easy prey in 
the hands of the worst exploiters. But he need not live long in Eng- 
land, before the Jew organizes. He takes up the struggle against his 
exploiters, he raises himself to the highest form of the proletarian class 
war—to Socialism—and thus he who on his arrival has beea looked 
upon as one to lower the rate of wages, becomes a warrior in the front 
ranks, and shows the English worker by a practical example that the 
theory of Socialism can well combine with the struggle for immediate 
needs—higher wages and the shortening of the working day. He shows 
him that Socialist thinking is not only not an obstacle to real practical 
working-class politics, but is, on the contrary, the very best means of 
attaining it. 

“Giving thus a splendid practical education in Socialism (not as 
school-masters, but as comrades) to the English workers, the Jewish 
proletarians effect for Socialism a greater propaganda than could have 
been done by any number of theoretical speeches or writings. 

“To this not-too-easy task of the Jewish proletariat in England, 
another may be added. Though becoming a part of the English pro- 
letariat, they still remain closely related to the Russian, Russia—that 
is, the Russian autocracy—is the great opponent of all free movements, 
and every proletarian or Socialist movement which is not an enemy of 
the Russian autocracy is a traitor to the proletariat, to freedom, and to 
humanity. 

“One must not be lulled by the phrases of universal peace, as some 
French and English ideologists love to be. None are warmer friends 
of peace than Social Democrats, but the way to universal peace lies 
over the corpse of Russian absolutism. This absolutism must be 
crushed before a long continued peace is possible. And for this reason, 
in the interests of peace, we call for a war against the Russian Czar, 

“Every weakening of Czarism spells the strengthening of the in- 
ternational proletarian movement, and vice versa every strengthening of 
the international proletarian movement spells the weakening of Czarism. 

“And if this be true of every proletarian movement out of Russia, 
it is more so of the Jewish. 

“The Jewish working-class movement, as such, and because of 
its relations with the movement in Russia, stands in sharper conflict 
to Russian absolutism than any other working-class movement out of 
Russia. The Jewish proletariat of Russia in particular and the Russian 
proletariat in general cannot but gain and be strengthened by the growth 
of the Socialist movement among the Jewish working classes in Eng- 
land, because the latter will not fail to lend a helping hand to their 
comrades in Russia. 

“And thus the Socialist movement of the Jewish working class in 
Iengland attains a double importance far above its immediate ranks: 
it is important both for the struggle against Czarism and the Socialist 
propaganda among the English proletariat. It becomes of importance 
not merely as an exclusively Jewish movement, but as a part of the 
great class-war of the proletarians of all countries and races.” 
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AND HAIL 


fore, I must say Good-bye and leave the task to other and, 
1 hope, stronger hands. 

I cannot close this parting word without expressing my 
appreciation of the splendid devotion and courage with 
which the good comrades who are responsible for the exist- 
ence of the paper and for its business management have 
faced the great, and at times almost insurmountable obstac- 
les which have beset its path. Few can know as I do the 
enormous difficulties by which they have been, and are, 
continually confronted. I venture to hope that all who have 
grown to love “The Comrade”, and to feel the value of it, 
will rally to the support of these brave comrades whose 
unwearying efforts and heroic sacrifices have sustained it 
thus far. 

So here’s Good-bye to you, comrades, and to our “Com- 
rade’’—Good-bye and Hail to all! 

JOHN SPARGO. 
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MASSACRE BY MACHINERY IN THIBET. 


—Justice 


British Brigandage 


As might have been anticipated, the 
so-called “peaceful - mission” into Thibet 
has resulted in bloodshed and  mass- 


acre. It was from the first a wanton act of 
aggression which could not but be mischievous 
in any event. It is proved to be bloodthirsty 
and horrible. No more terrible scene of carn- 
age has been perpetrated in recent times than 
that which took place at Hot Spring on March 
31 last. Here was a mass of men, ignorant 
of the modern art of war and of the destruc- 
tiveness of modern firearms, yet determined 
to bar the way, even at the sacrifice of their 
lives, against the invader. And their lives 
were sacrificed. Like helpless cattle in the 
shambles, they were relentlessly butchered 
where they stood; and even when the shattered 
remnant turned and slowly retreated, their 
ranks were torn into with bullet and shrapnel, 
until all were either dead or wounded. It 
was an infamous business from beginning to 
end, and yet an inevitable consequence of a 
wanton act of aggression which should never 
have been entered upon, and against which we 
protested from the first. We have no business 
whatever in Thibet, and this mission was sim- 
ply a manifestation of that brigandage which 
appears in recent years to have become our 
chief attribute. The “punitive” expedition into 
Nigeria is another display of the same quality. 
It is satisfactory to note that it met with a 
somewhat warmer reception than did the 
peaceful mission in Thibet. 


Social Democrat London. 


Books Received 


HOW TO LIVE FOREVER. 
Gaze. 200 pages; Cloth; $r.25. 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Herbert Spencer. 
Illustrated; two volumes; 654 and 612 pages; 
$5.50 net. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

THAT HAPPENED TO DAN. By Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare. 64 pages; Io cents. 

HIGHER LESSONS IN SOCIALIZATION. 
By Charles Lincoln Phifer. 44 pages; 25 cts. 
Push Printing House, Rich Hill, Mo, 


By Harry 
Stockham 


THE COMRADE 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
va PIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE SOHMER” HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


This is the Union Label of the United Hatters of 
North America. 


When you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, see to it 
that the Genuine Union Label is sewed init. If a retailer has loose 
labels in his possession and orers to put one in a hat for you, do not 
patronize him. He has no rignt to have loose labels. Loose labels in 
retail stores are counterfeits. 1’o0 not listen to any explanation as to 
why the hat hasnolabel. The Genuine Unicn Label is perforated on 
the four edges exactly the same axa postage stamp. 


Joun A, Morrirr, President, Orange, N. J. 
JouN PHILLIps, Secretary, 11 Waverly Piace, New Yuk. 


SOCIALISM MADE PLAIN 


KRarezza 
A Godsend to Every Wife 
A Joy to Every Husband 


This work brings peace into homes disrupted by 
inharmony. in the sexual relation. Dr. A. B. 
Stockham advises a practice which leads to indi- 
vidual liberty and to a deeper tie of love between 
husband and wife. 

DR. F. G. WELCH: “After a personal trial of 
its teachings, I want to thank you for a great 
service to humanity.’’ 

REV. GEORGE R, RANSHAW: “Out of a 
beautiful and ennobling experience, I can say, [ 
KNOW.” 

LEVANT CLOTH, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
Send for Catalogue 


StocKham Publishing Co. 


Suite 1H, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


M. N. Maisel’s Bookstore 
194 E. Broadway, New York 


es ——— 
| 200. EACH | | 20c. EACH | 
| err 

I have-on hand a few copies of the 
following books. They are new and clean, 
but for the slightly soiled covers. I shall 
sell these books while they last at the 
reduced price of 2Oc. or 30c. postpaid. 


John P. Altgeld, Live Questions, 8vo, 
with a Portrait of the Author. 296 pages. 


E. B. Lanin, Russian Traits and Terrors, 
A Faithful Picture of the Russia of to- 
day. 288 pages. 

John H. Mackay, The Anarchists. A 
Picture of Civilization at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century, with a Portrait of 
the Author and a study of his works 
Translated from the German by J. 
SCHUMM. I2™0. 306 pages. 


I2mo, 


Good prices paid for collections of 
Radical Books and Periodicals. 


a 
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by RoBERT BLATCHFORD 

Blatchford’s ‘Merrie England’’ has had a 
phenomenal sale. The author has a knack of 
making things plain in good strong words and 
this accounts for the success of the boak. 
“Socialism Made Plain” contains several chapters 
of ‘Merrie England,” and will be found to be as 
excellent a propaganda pamphlet as ever was 
published.—Price, 5 cts. each, $1.00 a hundred, or 
50 cts., postpaid, to shareholders of the Comrade 
Co-operative Co. Any Socialist may acquire by 
monthly payments of 50 cts. a $5.00 share in the 
Comrade Co- perative Co. and thereby enjoy 
special rates for the Comrade and other Socialist 
Literature 


QOMRADE CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY 


we have on hand a few THE DOGS and 
Copies of Scrimshaw’s THE FLEAS 


Splendid Satire - - 
By one ofthe Dogs. 575 pageS; 100 Illustrations. 
Reguiar price, 50 cents, OUR PRICE, 35 CENTS 


COMRADE CO-OPERATIVE CoO. 


Mothers ! 


Mothers !! 
Mothers !!! 


Hrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN while 
TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@GA, Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup’’ 
and take no other kind. Twenty five cts. a bottle. 


THE COMRALE 


All the wheels will cease to go 
If your strong arm wants it so. 
—Der Wahkre Jacob (Stuttgart) 


The Hungarian Railroad Strike 


OR years the employees of the Hungarian rail- 
' roads have been dissatisfied with the treatment 
and the wages they received. Op the evening 
of April 19 a strike was declared, and at noon 
of the following day about 60,000 men, constitut- 
ing the greater part of the Hungaria railroad 
personnel, were idle. Most of the Hungarian 
railroads are state property. 

Long before the strike the government had 
been petitioned by the railroaders for an increase 
of their entirely insufficient remuneration. On the sixteenth of April the 
government brought a bill before parliament, increasing the total wage 
budget of all the railroad employees by about $1,500 000 per year. . The 
railway employees considered this ridiculously small increase a mockery 
of their just demands, and decided to hold a convention and insist upon 
better terms. The government enjoined them from folding the conven- 
tion and at the same time asked the directors of the Technical High 
School whether they could select from among the students a sufficient 
number of men able to take the place of the locomotive engineers. That 
same night the employees of the trains running into Budapesth struck, 
and a few hours later all the roads came to a standstill. 


St 


From the start the solidarity prevailing among the employees was 
remarkable. All hands joined in the strike, even the officials, engineers 
and station masters. For a while the government seemed helpless. But 
it soon found a way out of the difficulties that beset it. It mobilized 
the army; and as all of the men belonged to the reserve of the army, 
they were called to arms and ordered, as soldiers, to run the trains, or 
be court martialed. This, of course, broke the strike immediately. 


The organs of the “law and order” fraternity are overjoyed at the 
“heroic measures” adopted by Premier Tisza, whom the Socialist De- 
puty Ellenbogen characterized in the Austrian Parliament as a “born 
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criminal.” Tisza is now preparing a bill that will simply make strikes 
of this nature unlawful. The newspapers that dare to protest against 
his high-handed measures have, in true Russian fashion, been warned 
that they risk being suppressed if they continue to say what may hurt 
the feelings of Tisza’s cabinet. In the Austrian Parliament the Deputy 
Eldersch branded Tisza as a scoundrel and Deputy Ellenbogen asked 
the president, whether the emperor could afford to sit down to dinner 
with a man who, from head to foot, is steeped in shame and blood. 
Says London “Justice”: 


“The defeat of the Hungarian railway workers may, indeed, be 
described as a moral triumph for the men, since rarely has a government 
in the pursuit of its aim been induced to fly more flagrantly in the 
teeth of its own laws. In the most brazen-faced manner the Hungarian 
government has shown to the people that they do not care a rap for 
the rights which the law guarantees to them, and that with them the 
only principle which prevails is ‘might is right’ Be that as it may 
—the flagrant violation of the law involved in the militarization of the 
Hungarian railways is a good instance of the state of mind of the ruling 
classes. It was no question how far the men were right or wrong, but 
—suppression at the cost of all law and all right; and this policy meets 
with the approval of Radical papers in Germany. And yet comrades 
question the reality of the class war and talk about the solidarity of class. 
It may be added that the railway men in Hungary were no Social 
Democrats, but loyal supporters of the throne and that the last congress 
of the union had been opened with a ‘hoch’ for the Kaiser. And now 
the men see their reward. The ‘hoch’ for the Kaiser will not recur. 
Franz Joseph’s government has destroyed the super:tition of a bene- 
yolent emperor.” 


The “New York Volkszeitung,”’ reviewing the strike, says that the 
way it was handled by the Hungarian government, may, well teach a 
lesson to those Socialists who see in every industry, run by the state, 
a step towards Socialism. It reminds its readers of the fact that some 
time ago Italy used the trick, now employed by the Hungarian capitalist 
government, to subdue its striking railroaders: 


“The taking over by the state of some industries does not by any 
means give to that state a Socialist character. Real Socialism neces- 
sitates the doing away with wage labor, the taking over of the means 
of production by the working class. The possession of railroads and 
others means of communication and production confers upon the state 
a state capitalistic, not a state Socialistic character; and this is the 
reason why such a state, when its workers strike, treats them according 
to capitalistic principles.” 


The Czar (to the Mikado) : 
our jobs are safe. 


As long as they fight each other 
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RELIABLE 


are seldom adyertised in the average 
advértising mediums 
Reason : More Profit and Fake Stuff. 
] If you want reliable goods at the lowest 
prices ever quoted, send a stamp for my 
Catalogue of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
Sewing Machines, etc., they are reliable 
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Popular Propaganda Pamphlets 
by BENJAMIN HANFORD ¥ 


What Workingmen’s Votes Gan De 


“One of the very best pieces of propaganda literature 


we have.”’ 


Hanford’s Reply to Havemeyer 


Whit wich is printea Patriotism and Socialism 


FERRE CICIEIE Te Se oe TEI 


MEMES Me Me Me Me Ve Mee Me Me Me MMe Meee MMe Meee Mes 
FOIE ES OIE EEE OIE OT TE TR TIT 


A. B. Conklin, Chicago, IIl.; C 81S. Clark St, 
Socialist Watch Distributor 
I use my customers as I want them to use me 
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% Illustrated, 24 pages, pocket size, with transparent parchment cover. 
Price 5 cents, 25 copies 50 cents, 100 for $1.50. 

of the Comrade Co-operative Co. at half these rates. + 
is the time to use them y 


To shareholders 


Nl Zooper Square, Ni. ¥. 


Books at Reduced Rates. 


John C. Reed. The New Pluto- 
cracy, 528 pages. Postpaid...60c. 1.50 
The Last Confessions of Marie 
Bashkirtzeff and her Correspond- 
ence with Guy de Maupassant, net 1.10 
Michelet. Love (L’amour)...... 1.50 
Tolstoy. The Slavery of Our Times 
Postpaid ..... ECO OA aS pelea 50c. 1.25 
The Life of a Miner in Both 
FRemiISpHenes i. de ciohins's orca vy om 


0.40 
0.40 
1.08 
0.40 
0.25 


0.25 
0.20 


SEROUS ec ceerie as sivix Chie 5a we cio ie oie 1.00 
The Travels of a Tramp....... 
Gorky. Orloff and His Wife. Post- 

AIG cs. cmt eee pst es elas 60c. 1.00 
Foma Gordyeeff. Postpaid 65c. 1.00 
D’Annunzio. The Flame of Life 1.50 
Zola. Labor (Travail)............ 1.50 
William Morris. News from 


0°45 
0.50 
0.50 
0.75 


0.45 
0.20 


Postpaid ci westciaissse seiiereses 30 
Tchernyshewsky. 
Be Done? Postp., paper 50c., cloth 1.00 
Hegel. Selections from his writing 1.26 
Huckley. Man’s Place in Nature 0.60 
Darwin. Origin of Species. cl. 0.60 
— Descent of Man. cl.... 0.60 
Spencer. Education. cl. ........ 0.60 
Data of Ethics........ 0.60 
Ingersoll. Is Suicide A Sin .. 
Burrowes. Revolutionary Essays 1.25 
Towards Utopia, By a Free Lance 1.75 
Hillquit. History of Socialism in 
the United States, net $1.50, by mail — 


(Add one-fifth for postage) 


For additional titles see previous issues of 
“The Comrade.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK STORE 
A. WASSERMANN, 29 Clinton St., N. Y. 


Fine Stationery = Artists’ Materials 


DENNISON’ MATERIALS, 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERY, 
BLANK BOOKS, LAW BOOKS, 


DANIEL BING, 
881 Eighth Avenue, Near 53rd St., N. Y, 


Arm and Torch Emblem Buttons 


Wo have a new supply of 
red buttons, designs and size 
like illustration. 

Also Socialist Party Button, 
with clasped hands across the 
globe, Red rim with inscription: 
Socialist Party. Workers of the 
World, Unite! This is the neat- 
est button you ever saw. Size 
®% inch diameter, 

Price, 30 cents a dozen, or $1.50 
a hundred, postpaid. Share- 
holders of the Comrade Co-operative Company pay one- 


third less. Comrade Co-operative Zo. 
iad 5 cee Square, N. Y. 


| 
HISTORY OF SOCIALISM 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
By MORRIS HILLQUIT 


This interesting book contains: 


1. A complete account of the Socialist move- 
ment in this country from the beginning of the 
last century up to the present day, including 
Utopian, Christian, Fabian and Modern or 
Scientific Socialism. 

2. An account of the Free Soil, Labor Re- 
form, Anarchist, Single Tax, Populist, Nation- 
alist and other Reform movements in the 
United States. 

. An account of the evolution of the present 
methods and policies of the Socialist Party. 

4. A comparative study of the social philo- 
sophies of all American schools of social 
reform. 

5. An analysis of the present conditions and 
tendencies of the future development of the 
Socialist movement in the United States. 


371 pages, with full index, cloth 
bound, large type. Price $1.50. Post- 
age 15 cts. extra. Discount to Agents. 


COMRADE CO-OPERATIVE CO. 


No. 11 Cooper Square 
NEW YORK, 


A GOOD INVES IMENT 


Is FrvE DoLLARS SPENT For A SHARE OF STOCK 
in the ‘‘Comrade Co-operative Co.’’ Every reader of 
The Comrade should become a shareholder, and also 
induce his or her organization to subscribe for a share 
of stock. A five dollar share entitles its holder to special 
rates on The Comrade, published monthly, and other 
Socialist Literature, as shown in our literature list. 
Fifty cents a month, for ten months, will be accepted, 


if preferred. From the time the first instalment reaches | 


us you will enjoy shareholder privileges, Write to-day. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION 


By ADELINE CHAMPNEY 
In a fearless and able manner the author of 
this pamphlet deals in it with the questions of 
sex, manage and child-supply, going over a 
ground to which Socialists have heretofore paid 
very little attention. Price, 5 cts. each. To share- 
holders of the Comrade Co-operative Co., 10 for 
25 cts., or 100 for $2.50, postpaid. Any Socialist 
may acquire by monthly payments of 50 cents a 
$5.00 share in the Comrade Co-operative Co, and 
the1eby enjoy special rates for the Comrade and 
other Socialist Literature 
COMRADE CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY 
11 Cooper Square, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA TEA 
Pure, Healthful and Economical 


Nod. per pOundsen:ccsstarcess-su0 
sé os te 6 


Packed and sold in packages of 1, 4, %, 
and % of a pound. Directions for prepairing in 
every package. 

Send a stamp for sample package to 


THE COLUMBIA TEA CO., 
193 Division St., New York 


Two Illustrated Propaganda Leaflets 
TO THE MAN IN THE STREET 
... WHAT SOCIALISM IS... 


THEY WILL MAKE SOCIALISTS. TRY THEM 


Price, 20 cents a hundred. To shareholders of the 
Comrade Co-operative Co., 10 cents a hundred. 


The Comrade Zo-operative Zo. 1 Zooper Square, Wi. ¥.. 


We Have Issued Three Albums 
of 
ocialist Picture 


POST CARDS 


Each Album contains four different cards, well 
printed. They are perforated and can 
easily be detached for mailing 


Album Number One Comprises: 
Cover Design: SOLIDARITY OF LABOR 
EUGENE V, DEBS BENJAMIN HANFORD 
GEORGE D. HERRON PETER HE. BURROWES 
ALEXANDER JONAS FREDRIC O. MCCARTNEY 
WILLIAM MoRRIS 
Album Number Two Comprises: 
Cover Design: VIVE La CoMMUNE! 
KARL MARX FERDINAND LASSALLE 
WILHELM LIEBKNECHT FRIEDERICH ENGELS 
Album Number Three Comprises: 
Cover Design: SUNRISE OF SOCIALISM 
AUGUST BEBEL THE REVOLUTION 
A GRouP oF POLISH EXILES FIRST OF MAy 


Price, 10 Cents each Three for 25 Cents 
To Shareholders of the Comrade Co-operative Co. 
5 Cents per Album, or 50 Cents a Dozen, postpaid 


The Comrade Co-operative Co. 
11 Cooper Square NEW YORK 


THE COMRADE 


A Capitalist Humorous View of Socialist Party Discipline 


GENERAL BEBEL to 
Officer Vollmar :—‘‘Two 
days arrest on account 
of your revisionist 


smile.’’ 
—Jugend 


——>o 
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Socialism is becoming 
popular in Germany, as 
is shown by the many 
good natured jokes that 


the comic papers contain. 


Shake The Slimy Politician: 
To Your Own Class Be True. 
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—Seattle Socialist 


THE FRIENDS OF PROGRESS 


—Justice 


A FORECAST THAT MAY COME TRU! 
—Chicago Socialisi 
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Entered at New York post office as second class 
matter. 
Copyright, 1904, by the Comrade Co operative Co. 
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Pablished Monthly, at 11 Cooper Square, N. Y. 
By the Comrade Co-operative Co. 


10 Cents a Copy One Dollar a year 
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lhe events which are at present taking place in Colorado are of such a serious and S 
far-reaching nature as to demand more than anything else the earnest attention of the 
working class. Just now History moves with quick and lively steps. It is self-evident that 
our review of these events which for the moment overshadow all other questions, should be 
as complete as possible. The commotion they create throughcut the country has to be faith- 
fully recorded in the pages of The Comrade. We are confident our readers will consider 
the Colorado article worth the space it occupies, although by its length much other interesting 
matter intended for this issue is crowded out. 

The June issue of The Comrade has been well received. Without exception, the friends 
of The Comrade have expressed their satisfaction with the new features of the magazine. 
Agents who have handled The Comrade for years write that the publication now appeals 
much more to the Socialists than formerly. Several agents have sent additional orders for 
the June issue. so that the edition is nowexhausted. 

.o make The Comrade what we desire it to be, the co-operation of our readers is abso- 
lutely necessary. If every reader sends us a new subscriber, he will find himself amply 
repaid by the improvement we are enabled to make with an increased circulation. Our 
friends should take notice that for the next few weeks we will accept yearly subscriptions at 
the low price of 50 cents. If you will but try you will find that it is the easiest thing on earth 
to raise a club of five subscribers for the new Comrade. Mind you, a club of five is only 
$2.00.. This price does not cover the cost of printing The Comrade. We make this offer 
for a limited time, in order to give Socialists a chance to get acquainted with the new feat- 
ures of the magazine. 

This issue is excellent for propaganda. Get hve copies for 30 cents and sell them at 
your metings or distribute them among your acquaintances. 

The other day a Socialist complained to one of the Socialist papers that the “Review of 
Reviews,” a capitalist magazine, has no space for Socialism. The only way to force the 
capitalist press to pay more attention to our moyement is by building up the Socialist press, 
It is our aim to make The Comrade a great “Socialist Review of Reviews,” and we hope 
we will have the help of all comrades to realize our ideal. 


COMRADE Cvu-OPERATIVE CO. 


VICTOR, COLORADO Courtesy Pullin oprnren 


